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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
The engraving below was executed expressly for the Pictorial | 
from a photograph taken for us, and one of the finest specimens | 
of the art we ever saw. Every line of the architecture was de- 
fined with the minuteness of a steel engraving, and the lettéting 
on the smallest signs was distinctly visible. Our artist has very 
graphically produced the striking features of this splendid beitd- 
ing, which, in some respects, has not its equal on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and which affords emphatic evidence of the progress of art 
in the great empire of gold so lately added to our domains. This 
building was erected in 1854, with the intention of establishing a 
Merchants’ Exchange on the New York and Boston plan, but it 
proved a failure, from a miscalculation as to the eligibility of the 
site. It was discovered to be too remote from the places where 
“merchants most do congregate.” Barry and Patten’s, and 
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Sweeny and Baughs, being too long established as places of meet- 


THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGER, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


ing and exchange on Montgomery and Clay Strects, this splendid 
edifice was rented to the United States’ courts. The building has 
120 feet frontage on Battery Street, and 137 feet depth on Wash- 
ington and Oregon Streets, and cost, exclusive of the land it oecu- 
pies, $120,000. It is owned by Jardine, Mathison & Co., an 
English house in Canton. The whole recent history of San Fran- 
ciseo, and indeed of California, surpasses in romance the wildest 
fiction that ever the imagination of an oriental story-teller gave 
birth to. It is only because the startling events of which it is made 
up have occurred in our own days, that we do not recognize them 
as marvels. Coming generations will be infinitely more impressed 
than ourselves by the “plain, unvarnished tale.” It was not till 
California had come under the flag of the United States, and a 
decade has not passed since then, that this splendid series of events 
began to be unrolled. In 1848, the gold discovery at Sutter’s mill 
opened a new page in the histaggpe@® the world, and gave to civil- 
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‘gition an impetus which no point in the past story of the world 
ean match for intensity and power. The tidings of the gold dis- 
covery sped all over the globe with almost electrical rapidity, fol- 
lowed by that remarkable exodus from all the old States of the 
confederacy, and all the old countries of the East, which could 
not have been accomplished at an earlier period for lack of means 
of transportation. Steam and canvass carried to the land of 
promise thousands of immigrants, monthly. Then we witnessed 
the enactment of a most splendid and surprising drama, lacking 
in none of the elements of the wild, the wonderful, the mirthfal 
and the tragic; the almost instantaneous birth of an empire in a 
loeality hitherto regarded as beyond the pale and beyond the reach 
of civilization. Towns and cities sprung up as if by magic, just 
as on the mimic stage, at the whistle of the prompter, the painted 
desert glides away, and in its place we behold temples and palaces, 
busy streets and mammoth warehouses, and battlements and spires. 
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THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A GUILTY COMPACT. 


Fatxianp, as he slowly returned to his lodgings, felt at a loss 
what todo. Scarcely a day passed, but that he recklessly con- 
tracted some debt, without the means of paying for it, and now 
that Jeduthun, the Jew, had refused to advance him the hundred 
pounds for which he had applied, his last expedient for satisfying 
the most clamorous of his creditors, who daily harassed him, was 
cut off, for he knew of no one to whom he could apply, with any 
chance of success. A thought struck him as he placed the key in 
the lock of the door which opened into his room. He stopped, 
reflected a minute, and then retraced his steps. 

There was a tract of land still in his possession, belonging to 
the estate left by his father, which yielded him only a trifling in- 
come. He would offer the Jew a mortgage of this land, if, instead 
of the one hundred he had asked for, he would give him two 
hundred. He found the Jew preparing to close the shop. Assum- 
ing a more conciliatory air than when he parted with him, he made 
known the reason of his return. His proposal was accepted, and 
the following morning was appointed for the transaction of the 
business. 

When, at last, he found himself in his own apartment, he saw a 
man sitting near the table, who, as there was no light, except what 
was afforded by a fire nearly burnt out, he supposed to be his 
valet, to whom, as he did not care to have him know anything 
relative to the affair he expected to be engaged in, he had, early 
in the afternoon, given leave to visit some relations who lived a 
little out of the city. 

“Why are you back so soon, Redding ?” said he. “I gave you 
leave to stay away till morning.” 

“You mistook me for that rascally valet of yours, eh ?” said the 
man, rising and coming forward. 

“Ts it you, Jem Corkle? How did you get in?’—through the 
key-hole?” 

“ As the door wasn’t locked, such an expedient was unneces- 

“Then I must have forgotten to lock the door when I returned 
an hour ago. As Redding has a master key, I supposed it was 
he.” 

“You have great confidence in that valet of yours, I suspect.” 

“No, I don’t trust him at all in any affair of importance, and 
that is why I sent him away to-day.” 

“ There is little need of your trusting him, for his curiosity is 
such that he finds things out without being trusted.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That he overheard the whole of what you told me, the other 
evening, about altering the date of the will old Burlington made 
in favor of his niece.” 

“How came you to know ?” 

“No matter how, as long as what I tell you is true.” 

“T am lost, then.” 

“Not so bad as that. As yet, he has told only one person.” 

“Who, of course, then, must be you.” 

“Well, to confess the truth, it was.” 

“T didn’t suspect that you were on such confidential terms.” 

“He had little inclination to bestow his confidence on me, you 
may be certain. When, on the night in question I left you, I 
opened the door rather suddenly, when some one darted away 
from behind it in such haste, as to make me suspect it was some 
one who had been listening. I managed to overtake him, and by 
dint of persuasion and threats, succeeded in making him confess 
that he had heard all we had said. I didn’t part company with 
him, however, till I had extorted a promise from him not to men- 
tion what he had heard to any person living.” 

“A promise which he will be sure to break, as he is as much 
given to talkativeness as curiosity.” 

“Yes, and I’vé been thinking it will need a sharp argument to 
keep his tongue from wagging.” 

“ But where shall we find one who will be willing to make use 
of such an argument?” 

“Leave that tome. But then there must be time and oppor- 
tunity.” 

“To-morrow evening, I will find some pretext for sending him 
to the shop of Jeduthun, the Jew.” 

“ At what hour ?” 

“Nine.” 

“Ten would be the better time.” 

“Yes, but the shop will be closed before then.” 

“Nine let it be, then. I remember a nice, snug place close by 
the Jew’s tumble-down domicile, where he who is to be employed 
can conceal himself.” 

“ And let him be sure not to part company with him till he has 
lost all power of telling tales.” 

* You needn’t caution me on that score.” 

“ And tell him, if the affair occasion noise or outcry, he will be 
in no danger of being surprised, as the Jews, who are the sole 
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inhabitants of that quarter, are much like the snail, which, at the “Yes, if you would have your friends hear from you early in 


intimation of danger, draws itself further into its shell. Tell him, 
furthermore, that he may count on a good round sum, if all is per- 
formed with skill and dexterity.” : 

“That lies between him and me. I will take care of it, and 
shall look to you for the pay. A few lucky games at primero will 
furnish you with the means.” 

“Yes, but I’m always certain to be unlucky.” 

“Try some other game, then.” 

“ Fortune is always against me, let me try what I will.” 

Just then, some one knocked at the door. Both started, as 
guilty people will. 

“ What if we’ve been overheard *” said Falkland, in a whisper. 

“No danger of that,” replied Corkle. ‘One who had over- 
heard what we have said, would sooner go in search of a police- 
man than knock for admittance.” 

“ There’s something in that.” 

The knocking was now repeated louder than before. 

“ Go, Falkland, and open the door, or I will,” said Corkle. 

He obeyed, though not without some misgivings. A lad of 
fourteen or fifteen put a sealed note into his hand, and without 
speaking, withdrew. The two had been sitting by the dim fire- 
light, as if they did not care to look each other in the face. To 
enable him to read his note, Falkland was obliged to light a lamp. 

“From a lady or a courtier,” said Corkle, “as one may know 
by the odor of musk. Which is it?” 

“A lady.” 

“A billet-doux, then, I suppose ?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Falkland, rather sharply. 

“ You think me too inquisitive, eh? Now I think it is hard if 
two such confidential friends as we are cannot share each other’s 
love-secrets, as well as such dangerous ones as that we’ve been 
talking about.” 

“There’s no love-secret in the case. The note is from Mildred 
Dacres, as I know by the handwriting, though it is without 
signature.” 

“I believe you now. Handsome as she is, I should sooner 
think of falling in love with a harpy ” : 

The note contained only the following briefly worded request, 
or rather command : 


“Come to me to-morrow morning, at ten, without fail.” 


“Tt is getting late,” said Corkle. “It is time for me to go. 
Nine o'clock, to-morrow evening, is the hour ?” 

“Yes ; but why need you go? You may as well stay all night, 
now you are here.” 

“ And so you would rather have Jem Corkle for company than 
no one? I can’t say that I should, were I in your place.” 

“Why? You wouldn’t think of doing me any harm?” 

“To be sure not. It wouldn’t, I think, be much for my interest 
just now. I was only thinking that if my head should happen to 
get confused, by waking suddenly from some frightful dream, I 
might mistake you for your valet.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Nothing—nothing. Why, how frightened you look! The 
truth is, I have an important engagement, and couldn’t stay if you 
should get down on your knees to me. Good-night, and when I 
am gone, remember to lock your door, and not leave it as you did 
an hour or two since, for anybody to walk in who pleases to lift 
latch. If I should call to-morrow night, shall I find you here ?” 

“ That depends on what time you call.” 

“ A little after nine, or thereabouts.” 

“You'll find me here then.” 

“T’ll speak to you through the key-hole, so that you may be 
sure who it is.” 

“ Well thought of.” 

“ And as I’ve already charged you, mind that your door is fast.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
WHAT HAPPENED TO ASENETH, THE JEWESS. 


Soon after Falkland’s departure the second time, the Jew, cast- 
ing aside his coarse gaberdine, which concealed a rich and becom- 
ing dress, joined the fair Abi, and their equally fair and unexpected 
guest. Alice had already communicated to Abi all that she her- 
self knew of what she supposed to be a plan for her abduction, 
which she now related to him. 

“And have you any suspicion who was the employer of the 
ruffianly fellows ?” he asked. 

“*T have,” she replied. 
is Falkland.” 

“You are right; there can be no doubt. I have had dealings 
with him, and have reason to believe that, though still young, he 
is familiar with vice. You have much reason to be thankful for 
your escape.” 

“T have been thinking of my friends,” said Alice, after a few 
moments’ silence. “They will suffer much anxiety on my ac- 
count, and I must let them know, as early as possible, what kind 
hands I have fallen into.” 

“I would fain relieve their anxiety to-night,” said the Jew, 
“but the lad in my service is unfortunately absent, and it would 
be hardly pradent for me to convey intelligence of your welfare 
myself. Some one might be lurking near who would recognize 
me, which would be likely to lead to a still stronger suspicion than 
has yet been excited as to your hiding-place. As there will be 
explanations to make and directions to give, the message better be 
& written one, which Aseneth shall carry to your friends early in 


“ His name, as I have reason to believe, 


“ And it must be written to-night,” said Alice. 


the day.” 
Abi having placed writing materials before her, the subjoined 
note, addressed to Mrs. Elliston, was soon completed : 


“Dear anp HONORED Mapam,—The servant you sent to at- 
tend me home has, without doubt, fully informed you of what 
befell me up to the time when he left, for the purpose, as I think, 
of obtaining help. I, therefore, need only say, that soon after he 
was gone, I succeeded in making ag Soe from the sedan. [ 
knew not whither to go, but providentially I sought refuge among 
those who have with great kindness sheltered and protected me. 
Your son will know where to find me, when I mention that it was 
the shop of Jeduthun, the Jew, which I entered, in order to escape 
from the miscreants, who, as I could hear, were already pursuing 
me. Ihave passed the evening with his granddaughter, a very 
lovely girl, near my own age, in a secluded apartment. I shall be 
in readiness to return whenever and in whatever manner you may 
see fit to appoint. I am, dear and honored madam, with senti- 
ments of dutiful regard, yours, Avice Dats.” 


Early in the morning, as the Jew had promised, he gave Asen- 
eth the note, with the necessary directions where to carry it. But 
when she had left what was called the Jews’ quarter, haying sel- 
dom had occasion to go beyond it, she became bewildered, and 
lost her way. There were as yet few people stirring, but those of 
whom she inquired the way to the street she was in pursuit of, 
answered her only with gibes or a sneering laugh, for they knew 
by certain peculiarities of her speech and dress that she was a 
Jewess. 

She was not aware that, during all this time, a man, who, when 
she left the house, was standing near by, in a little blind court, 
was following her. At last, when the street passengers began to 
multiply, and she, becoming still more perplexed, ventured once 
more to inquire the way, he who had been following her stepped 
quickly forward. He was in season to hear that the man of whom 
she had inquired answered her civilly, though being a stranger in 
the city, he was unable to direct her. 

“ What place do you wish to find, my good woman?” said he, 
addressing her. 

“A house in Charles Street, where dwells the widow Elliston,” 
she replied. 

“Fortunately,” said he, “I live in a house near hers, and can 
show you the way, or if, as I suspect, you are going for the pur- 
pose of delivering the letter I see in your hand, I will with plea- 
sure carry it for you, and thus save you the trouble.” 

“I must go with it myself,” she replied, “ for so I was directed.” 

* Follow me, then, and you will soon be there.” 

He walked so rapidly that she had some difficulty in keeping up 
with him, the more as he frequently turned from one street into 
another. They had gone a much greater distance than she ima- 
gined it would be, from what he had said, when he stopped abruptly 
in front of a somewhat spacious building. It did not in the least 
resemble what she had pictured to herself as the dwelling of a 
Puritan lady, such as, from some remarks made in her presence, 
she supposed Mrs. Elliston to be, yet though she had some mis- 
givings, she remained silent. 

“This is the house,” said her conductor; and ascending the 
steps, he rapped at the door. 

It was speedily opened by a man whose dress accorded as littlo 
with the style of that worn by the Puritans, as the slovenly ap- 
pearance of the building and the gaudily furnished apartment 
seen through an open door, were in unison with their daily habits. 

“Is it you, Corkle?” said the man. “I didn’t expect—” 

Here his words were cut short by a significant look from him to 
whom they were addressed. ~ 

“I called,” said Corkle, “to inquire if the widow Elliston is at 
home. Here is a woman who wishes to see her.” 

A sign accompanying this inquiry caused the man to answer in 
the affirmative. 

“But it is so early in the day, she isn’t visible yet, eh t” 

“No.” 

“Well, go and tell some one to let her know that somebody is 
here, who wishes to see her very particularly.” 

The man vanished, and Corkle turned to Aseneth. 

“Come in and rest yourself,” said he, “till the lady is ready to 
see you.” 

She was glad to accept his invitation, being much fatigued from 
her long and rapid walk. 

«Go in there,” said he, indicating the room she had seen as she 
stood outside the building. 

He entered an adjoining apartment, and she neither saw him 
nor any other person, though she could hear voices for a number 
of minutes. He then made his appearance. 

“T’ve seen the lady’s waiting-maid,” said he, “and her mistress 
sends word that she shall not leave her room under an hour from 
now, and requests you to send her the letter you are the bearer of.” 

“Can I see the lady’s handmaid ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly ;” and opening a door through which was seen 
staircase, he called, “ Cicily—Cicily !” 

“ What do you wish ?” said a voice from above. 

“ You are wanted here a minute.” 

A girl came down stairs, and stood in the doorway. 

“ Hand the billet to her, and she will give it to her mistress.” 

The Jewess rose, advanced a few steps, and then stopped irreso- 
lute. Everything appeared so different from what she had sup- 
posed, that her mind misgave her. 

“ Perhaps,” said Corkle, “you would prefer to wait an hour or 
two, till the lady leaves her room ; although,” added he, and wink- 
ing at Cicily, “she ie so unwell I shouldn’t wonder if she didn’t 
leave it for the day.” 


“J don’t think she will be able to,” said Cicily. “I will give 


her the letter, which, I suppose, will be the same as if you gave it 
to her yourself” 
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“ You are not deceiving me ?”’ ; 

“ Deceiving you?” said Corkle. ‘“ Who has thought of such a 
thing? And what good could it do, either the girl or me?” 

* It is often sport to the Nazarene to afflict the despised sons 
and daughters of Israel. But I will trust you,” said she, looking 
towards Cicily ; “and woe be to you and this man, rather than to 
me, if evil befall the guiltless, by my so doing!” 

Cicily, a little awed by the solemnity and pathos with which she 
said this, recoiled a little as the Jewess approached her. A threat- 
ening glance from Corkle, however, recalled her to herself, and 
with a smile she held out her hand for the letter. 

“Take it,” said Aseneth, handing it to her, “and may you find 
& serpent’s sting in it, if you have possessed yourself of it wrong- 
fully.” 

din Wheel the girl received it between her 
thumb and finger, it seemed as if she feared there was some tangi- 
ble evil about the missive which might prove personally danger- 
ous to herself. Aseneth stood a minute, looking at the turn of the 
stairs, where she caught sight of the last wave of her flowing 
skirts, as if half a mind to follow her, and demand the restoration 
of the note. 

“I wish I knew what to do,” said she, and as she spoke, she 
looked round, thinking she would speak to Corkle about it, and 
found herself alone. 

It was already late in the morning, and with this thought, inter- 
woven with a vague apprehension of impending evil, she left the 
house, with the arduous task before her of finding her way back, 
through what appeared to her the perfect maze of streets and dark 
alleys, where, guided by Corkle, she had recently passed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN FALKLAND AND MILDRED DACRES. 

Faixxanp, who, after parting with Corkle, did not pass a very 
quiet night, in the morning paid more attention to his dress than 
he felt in a humor to, that he might be in fitting trim to call on 
Mildred Dacres. On the whole, he felt glad that she had sent for 
him, for he felt restless and uneasy, and the interview would serve 
to wear away the time. 

Redding, his valet, would probably return before ten o’clock, 
the hour mentioned in Mildred’s note, and to avoid meeting him, 
he left his lodgings sooner thar he otherwise would have done, and 
took a circuitous route, that he might not arrive previously to the 
time named. After all, he was five minutes before the time, yet 
he found Mildred, who was pacing up and down the room in an 
agitated manner, impatient for his arrival. 

“I should have said nine, instead of ten,” said she. “I have 
spent a whole hour on the rack.” 

“What has happened ?” 

“Do you ask, when you must know that Harleigh is accused of 
being one of the plotters ?” 

“Very well; I, for my part, consider it one of the luckiest 
things which could have happened—that is, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“I don’t see why.” 

“ His imprisonment will keep him out of the way, and prevent 
him from prying into and thwarting certain affairs of my own.” 

“T have heard that his life is in danger.” 

“No such thing.” 

“I had my information from good authority.” 

“There was an anonymous letter, or something of the kind, 
addressed to the king, which, by its appearance, he supposed to be 
a billet-doux, I believe, and consequently received his prompt 
attention. But on perusal, he found that it accused Harleigh of 
being engaged in the conspiracy. It was inadvertently cast aside 
among a mass of papers to be examined by the council, otherwise 
the king, after reading it, for certain reasons, would have taken no 
notice of it.” 

* And that is the only evidence against him?” , | 

“So I understand; but the council look upon ,it in. a graver 
light than the king does, who, as the note was written in a wo- 
man’s hand, suspected the accusation was instigated by some freak 
of jealousy, and are determined that he shall stand his trial with 
the rest of the conspirators.” : 

“The king has no power to prevent this ?” 

“No; one accused of a crime so flagrant must, as the phrase is, 
be adjudged by God and his country. The king can only use his 
influence to prevent his condemnation.” 

“ Yesterday, I sought an audience of the king, and he told me 
the same himself, but I thought it was only to get rid of importu- 
nity.” 

“ Sought an audience of the king to plead for the life ot Clarence 
Harleigh 

“Yes; why shouldn’t I?” 

“ As he prefers another, I imagined you had too much pride to 
do it.” 

“If you know all, you would think differently. I was his 
accuser,” 

“You?” 

“Yes; ‘twas I who wrote the accusation, and sent it to the 
king. I imagined, that without seriously endangering him, it 
would afford a pretext for me to interfere in his behalf, which, by 
awakening his gratitude, would serve to divert his thoughts from 
Alice Dale,” 

“In which there might have been a shadow of success, if she 
were the other side of the water, where we left her. Out of sight, 
out of mind, the old adage says.” 

“ And isn’t she the other side of the water?” 

“Is it possible that you don’t know that she arrived here in Old 
England almost as soon as we did?” 


“ How should I know it? You seem to have taken especial 
pains to avoid me, and there are none else among my acquaint- 
ances who would be likely to know anything abougit, or if they 
did, would think it worth mentioning. Does Harleigh know that 
she’s here?” 

“I think not, which wouldn’t have been likely to be the case, if 
he had had his liberty.”’ 

“ Why did she come to England ?” 

“ That is what Iam unable to tell you, though I have a sus- 
picion that the object in view by her friends is to bring about a 
match between her and a young paritanical, psalm-singing knave, 
by the name of Edward Elliston.” 

“ve heard of him. His mother is a widow, and the sister of 
Mr. Walworth.” 

“ Yes, and if such a thing could be, ten times more straight- 
laced than he is.” 

“ And the son, I suppose, may be included in the same cate- 
gory” 

“That comes, of course. Yet, to do him justice, he is a really 
handsome fellow, and wears his gray jerkin with as much grace as 
a courtier does his velvet pourpoint ; so that while by prolonging 
Harleigh’s imprisonment, you have done yourself a good turn, and 
one that promised equally well to me. I have only too good rea- 
son to suspect, that in the young Puritan, I have a rival quite as 
much to be feared as in the cavalier.” 

“ Where is the danger? He isn’t a resident of the city, as I 
have heard both Mr. and Mrs. Walworth say, so that there will be 
little chance of their meeting.” 

“ They have already met. About the time Alice was expected 
to arrive, it was suddenly found that his presence was needed in 
London, so that ever since she came, they have been members of 
the same family. But I must leave you now.” 

“You have been here only fifteen minutes.” 

“I know it, but I have an appointment which must not be 
neglected.” 

“ And so you don’t intend to take a single step to procure Har- 
leigh’s release ?” 

“No. If he is brought to trial, he will, without doubt, be 
acquitted ; if not, old Rowley, who being better learned in certain 
ways of the world than some of his grave council, and who from 
the first has had a shrewd suspicion of what, according to your 
own confession, I find to be the truth, will exercise the royal pre- 
rogative in his behalf.” 

“The king doesn’t suspect J was the author of the accusation ?” 

“*T am unable to say as to that. Even if he does, you may be 
certain that there are few he will share the secret with; so you 
may rest easy on that score. Good-morning. I’ve already been 
here too long. I will call again soon.” 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself about one of so little consequence 
as I am.” 

In his eagerness to leave—for he was afraid that she might sug- 
gest something more to which common civility would oblige him 
to listen, and thus detain him still longer,—he had already left the 
room, and, therefore, did not hear her answer with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to comprehend its import. If he had heard it, and seen 
the look with which it was accompanied, he would have felt, to 
say the least, that he had been guilty of an indiscretion. 

Falkland had just turned the corner of a street, which intro- 
duced him into one of the most thronged of the great thorough- 
fares, when, through an opening of the crowd of foot-passengers, 
some proceeding in the same direction as himself, but more in the 
one opposite, he had a glimpse of some one who resembled Cla- 
rence Harleigh, coming towards him. He felt nearly certain it 
was not he, yet he advanced no further till he had succeeded in 
obtaining a second look. There could no longer be any doubt. 
It was Harleigh himself, and as Falkland at this time was particu- 
larly anxious to avoid meeting him, he lost no time in turning 
back into the street from-which a minute before he had emerged. 
It lengthened his walk to Jeduthun the Jew’s, and when he 
arrived, he found the papers, relative to the agreement made be- 
tween them the preceding evening, ready for his signature. 

Harleigh’s release from prison, which had so surprised and dis- 
concerted Falkland, had been effected by Edward Elliston. With- 
out entering into the particulars, it will be enough to say, that 
information received from a reliable source convinced young Ellis- 
ton that Harleigh was detained in prison on a false accusation. 
He at once sought the Duke of Ormond, who, if not a favorite of 
the king, he knew possessed his confidence, and made a plain 
statement of those incidents in reference to Harleigh which had 
come to his knowledge. They were so clear and so simple, and 
went so directly to prove the prisoner’s innocence, that when 
repeated to the king, he did not for a moment hesitate to order his 
release, on the plea of false imprisonment. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HARLEIGH AT LIBERTY. 


Asenerta, the Jewess, after leaving the house to which Corkle 
had guided her, proceeded for some time with a heavy heart, in 
what appeared to her the right direction. Now and then she 
looked wistfully round ‘on every side for such landmarks as she 
had the foresight to set down in her mind while following her per- 
fidious conductor, but she could see nothing which looked familiar. 
She had, thus far, avoided inquiring the way, for she shrank from 
again encountering the scoffs and jeers which by so doing, when 
in pursuit of Mrs. Elliston’s dwelling, she had brought upon her- 
self. Now, however, fearing that instead of approaching, she was 
wandering further from home, she concluded to closely observe 
those she met, and seek the desired information of the first person 
whose appearance pleased her. 


Not long after she came to this conclusion, she saw a young 
man coming towards her, whose air and dress showed that his 
rank was that of a gentleman. As he drew near enough to enable 
her to have a full view of his countenance, the confidence inspired 
by his appearance, when she first saw him, increased. She felt 
certain that he was one of those whose goodness of heart and true 
nobility made him above treating with contumely even one of her 
despised race. He was walking slowly, which gave her a good 
opportunity to accost him. 

“Can you,” said she, “tell me the way to the shop of Jedu- 
thun, the Jew?” 

“ You are so great a distance from it,” he replied, “ that it will 
be difficult to direct you. The way you were going, when I met 
you, was in a contrary direction.” 

Her heart sunk within her when he told her this, for she was 
faint and weary. 

“ What can I do?” said she. 

“There are some chairmen at a little distance,” said the young 
man. ‘Shall I speak to them, and order them to convey you to 
the place where you wish to go ?” 

The mere mention of this caused her to tremble with fear. 

“O, sir,” said she, “I dare not trust them. Iam, as you see, 
@ poor Jewess, and they would not hesitate to treat me with scorn 
and derision.” 

“ What you say is only too true. You wont be afraid to trust 
me for a guide ?” 

She looked at him as if she doubted whether she heard him 
aright. 


“ Will you permit me to guide you ?” said he, noticing her look 


of bewilderment. 

“You surely cannot mean to show me the way yourself ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“It would be stooping too low.” 

“Not a whit. I had it in my mind, before I met you, to call at 
the Jew’s shop you mentioned, and, perhaps, some of those be- 
longing to others who live near by, between this and night. I 
may as well go now as later in the day. As I have already told 
you, you are now a long distance from there, but I shall be care- 
ful to take the most direct way. Keep near by, or you may lose 
sight of me.” 

After all her fatigue and perplexity, since she left home, this 
was an unnecessary caution. It did not enter her mind that he 
was deceiving her, as it did more than once when she was follow- 
ing Corkle. The gentleman walked rapidly, but soon coming to 
a stop, he looked back, and inquired if she did not find it difficult 
to keep up with him. 

““No,” she replied, “for I no longer carry a heavy heart.” 

At last, when they entered the street where she lived, though 
lined on either side with buildings that were old and unsightly, 
she could scarcely suppress a cry of joy. Her conductor almost 
wondered at the delight depicted in her countenance on reaching 
a place where all around wore an air of so much wretchedness and 
gloom. When they reached the door of the shop, Aseneth stood 
without, till her conductor had entered. 

“T was afraid that some evil had befallen you,” said the Jgw, 
as, on raising his eyes, he saw her standing near the threshold. 

“That there has not, thanks are due to this stranger,” she re- 
plied. And passing through the shop, she opened a door, and 
entered an adjoining apartment. 

“T have called,” said the young man, as soon as she had closed 
the door behind her, “to request the favor of examining a gem 
which I have been told is in your possession.” 

“T am not a dealer in gems, as you will readily perceive if you 
look round you,” said the Jew, evasively, and, in spite of himself, 
manifesting some alarm. 

“Yet you purchased an opal the other evening.” 

The Jew remained silent. 

“ You needn’t be afraid that I shall make use of my knowledge 
of this transaction to injure you. I merely wish to satisfy myself 
that it is the same which I once was the owner of.” 

“‘ You, then, are the one who found it, when it was lost by Abi, 
my grand-daughter ?” 

“ The one I refer to I first saw at Lingard’s, the goldsmith. I 
subsequently purchased it of him at a high price. All I wish to 
ascertain is, if the opal sent here for sale by Gilbert Falkland be 
the same, or only one that resembles it. I wish you to under- 
stand, however, that in either case, it is not my intention to de- 
prive you of it, the transaction having been, as I learn, a fair one 
on your part. If it shouldn’t prove to be that I had of Lingard, 
I have no right to it, while if I find it to be the same, I would 
sooner grind it beneath my feet than retain what would ever be 
hateful to my sight.” 

“T would willingly grant your request, were it in my power; 
but only a few minutes before you came, it was discovered that 
the setting had sustained some injury, and it was sent to one of 
our people to be repaired. When it is returned, you can see it.” 

“When will that be ?” 

“Some time during the day. At what hour, I am unable to 
tell.” 

“ Then I will defer coming till evening.” 

He turned to go, when the Jew again accosted him. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, “but I would fain know the name of 
one who disdained not, if I rightly understood the meaning of her 
words, to screen her, my faithful servant, from the rudeness of 
those who seem to forget that our despised people are within the 
pale of humanity.” 

“ My name is Clarence Harleigh.” ; 

“One that I sha’n’t forget. Favors sink deep into the hearts of 
those who are little used to them.” 

“Showing your servant the way thither, as I wished to come 
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myself, scarcely deserves the name of a favor,” replied Harleigh, 
as he turned to leave. 

Had he known that Alice Dale was at that moment in the same 
building, forgetful of the promise he gave Mr. Walworth, he might 
have been tempted to seek an interview with her. Now, he did not 
even know that she had left the distant home where he last saw her. 
It was on Harleigh’s way back that Falkland obtained sight of 
him, in season to avoid meeting him,—a meeting which must in- 
evitably have taken place at the Jew’s, if Falkland had not been 
detained against his will, some ten or fifteen minutes, by Mildred 
Dacres. 

As the day wore away, Alice began to think it was somewhat 
singular that she heard sony J from Mrs. Elliston. She had, all 
the morning, been expecting that Edward Elliston would come for 
her, as, after what had taken place, it might not even by day be 
exactly safe to trust her to the protection of servants. Had it not 
been for the anxiety she experienced in this respect, the time 
would have passed away very pleasantly, with the beautiful and 
intelligent Abi, who, in the fullness of her delight, treated her with 
the same affectionate confidence and freedom from all disguise, as 
if she had been her sister. : 

Aseneth, meanwhile, was ill at ease. When the joy of finding 
herself safe at home had time to subside, the misgivings she had 
felt as to whether the note she had been entrusted with had fallen 
into the right hands, revived with redoubled force. If she heard 
voices in the shop, she listened at 
the door, to hear if any one in- 
quired for Alice Dale. 

Mizer, the lad who stood out- 
side the shop-door, and whose 
duty it was to remind those who 
were passing that rejuvenated 
garments of various descriptions 
were for sale within, had, during 
her absence, returned, and more 
than once she nearly decided in 
her own mind to reveal her fears 
to her master, and request that 
the boy might be sent with another 
message. From time to time, 
however, she was diverted from 
her purpose by the hope that her 
fears were without foundation. 

Thus the hours slipped —, 
till night set in, with a sky dark- 
ened by heavy clouds. Alice, by 
this time, began to be so serious- 

ly uneasy, that when Aseneth 
entered, ing a silver salver, 
on which were bread and wine, 
with Barcelona chocolate, frothed 
after the most approved fashion, 
for their evening meal, Abi in- 
— if she gave the billet into 
. Elliston’s own hand. 

“T did not,’ she replied ; and 
she then gave a true account ot 
all that happened to her, and ex- 

ressed her fears that she had 

m deceived by the man who 
with so much apparent kindness 
offered to conduct her to the place 
where she desired to go. 

“There can be no doubt that 
he deceived you,” said Alice, “as 
is shown by the description you 
give of the house, and the people 
you saw there.” 

Her anxiety was now excited 
on a different account. The con- 
tentg of the note addressed to 
Mrs. Elliston showed where she 
had found refuge, and if, as she 

feared, it had falled into the hands 
of one of the men who had been 
employed by Falkland, it would 
be likely to bring trouble and 
danger to those who had so kind- 
ly befriended her, as well as to 
herself. 


The Jew, who had entered the 
apartment in season to hear what 
was said, evidently shared her 
fears, though he forbore to ex- 
— them. Whether or not they 

reason for them, will be seen 
by the next chapter. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE VISIONARY. 

This striking picture would 
seem to be suggested, it certainly 
recalls, the lines of one of Moore's 
melodies : 

“Thus shall memory often, in dreams 
sublime, 
mse glimpse of the days that are 
r, 
Thus sighio 
aig’ through the waves 
For the long-faded glories they cover.” 
Or the visionary may be looking forward, and building castles in 
the air, though the gadness of her look rather favors tor former 
hypothesis. The mournful look, the fixed gaze, the sad expres- 
sion of the drawn down mouth, rather indicate a retrospective 
lance. This poor, barefooted girl may not always have lived 
ert the humble thatch of a cottage ; she may have seen better 
days ; and the Italian poet tells us that there is no more exquisite 
misery than is caused by recalling vanished joys in hours of dis- 
tress. The friendless, deserted and houseless wanderer, who has 
fallen from some high estate, feels his heart wrung with woe inde- 
scribable, when he brings to mind scenes of joyous festivity, when 
friends crowded round him, when luxury ministered to his taste, 
and pleasure gilded the “primrose path of dalliance.” At such 
times, unless the star of faith pours down its pure and serene 
beams upon the widowed heart, the sense of loneliness and misery 
becomes too oppressive to be endured, and madness usurps the 
throue of reason. Such states of mind precede the act of suicide, 
and impel their victim to the dark river or the poisoned cup as 
a grateful resort. To persons pre-disposed to melancholy solitude 
is fraught with danger, and the lone dreamer, by a fearfully easy 
transition, passes into the maniac. Our engraving was 
taken from a painting, and though our copy wants the magical 
effect of color, still the forms and the play of light and shade 
which make its principal charm, have been faithfully preserved. 
The design is one of « very liar character, and has been well 
handled by the artist, poetically a and graphically. 


THE RAT CAN BE TAMED. 

If be can be savage when self-protection requires, he also has 
his softer moments, in which he shows confidence in man almost 
as strong as that exhibited by the dog or cat. An old blind rat, 
on whose head the snows of many winters had gathered, was in 
the habit of sitting beside our own kitchen fire with all the com- 
fortable look of his enemy, the cat; and such a favorite had he 
become with the servants, that he was never allowed to be dis- 
turbed. He unhappily fell a victim to the sudden spring of a 
strange cat. A cose observation of these animals entirely con- 

uers the antipathy which is entertained towards them. Their 
sharp and handsome heads, their bright eyes, their intelligent look, 
their sleek skins, are the very reverse 0} ulsive ; there is 
itive attraction in the beautiful manner in which they sit lick- 
ing their paws and washing their faces—an occupation in which 
they pass a considerable portion of their time. A writer on rats 
in “ Bentley’s Miscellany ” relates an anecdote of a tame rat, which 
shows that he is capable of serving his master, as well as of pass- 
ing a passive existence under his protection. The animal belonged 
to the driver of a London omnibus, who caught him as he was re- 
moving some hay. He was spared because he had the good luck 
to be piebald, became remarkably tame, and grew attached to the 
children. At night, he exhibited a sense of the enjoyment of secu- 
rity and warmth by stretching himself out at full length on the rug 
before the fire, and on «old nights, after the fire was extinguished, 


A MODEL WIFE, 

A pleasant little Florentine story reached us the otherday. One 
of our famous American a residing in that delightful city, 
whither all the genius of England and America seems to tend, was 
one day seated in his studio at work on an Apollo—for which, by- 
the-way, he might stand as a model himself—when his attention 
was attracted by a tremendous trampling of horses in his court- 
yard. He looked out the window and beheld a magnificent car- 
riage, with outriders, drawn up before his door Presently a gen- 
tleman claimed admission to his studio, and announced himeelf as 
the Prince di B——. He came to give the sculptor a large com- 
mission. His daughter, who had been struck by some statues of 
the American that she bad seen, wished to sit to him for her bust. 
She was then below in the carriage. Was the sculptor at leisure ? 
Price wag no object; all that was necessary was to gratify his 
daughter, who was an invalid. The sculptor expressed his willing- 
ness to begin the work instantly; and the prince, making a sign 
to his lackeys from the window, they proceeded to lift a lovely 

irl, who seemed about eighteen, out of the carriage, and bore her 
in their arms carefully up the stairs to the artist’s studio. The 
sculptor could not repress a look of su at this curious mode 
of locomotion, particularly as the lady not bear the slightest 
trace of illness in her countenance. The prince interpreted his 
glance and replied to it. “My daughter has been paralyzed in 
all her limbs,” he said, “for the last two months. It is asad thing. 
She has had all the medical aid 


he would creep into his master’s bed. In the daytime, however, 
his owner utilized him. At the word of command, * Come along, 
Ikey,” he would jump into the ample great coat pocket, from whic’ 

he was transferred to the boot of the omnibus. Here his business 
was to guard the driver’s dinner, and if any person attempted to 
make free with it, the rat would fly at them from out the straw. 
There was one dish alone of which he was an inefficient protector. 
He could never resist plum-pudding, and though he kept off all 
other intraders, he ate his fill of it himself. These are by no means 
extraordinary instances of the amiable side of rat nature, when 
kindly treated by man. In addition to his other merits, he pos- 
sesses dramatic genius. We have heard of military fleas, we have 
seen Jacko perform his miserable imitation of humanity on the top 
of a barrel-organ, but who ever heard of a rat’s turn for tragedy ! 
Nevertheless, a ~ p newspaper not long since published an ac- 
count of a theatrical performance by a troop of rats, which gives 
us a higher idea of their intellectual nature than anything else 
which is recorded of them. This novel company of players were 
dressed in the garb of men and women, walked on their hind legs, 
and mimicked with ludicrous exactness many of the ordinary stage 
effects. On one point only were they intractab'e. Like the young 
lady in the fable, whe turned to a eat the moment a mouse ap- 
peared, forgot their parts, their audience, and their manager, 
at the sight of the viands that were introduced in the course of the 
piece, and dropping on all fours, fell to with the native voracity of 


race.—London Quarterly. 


in Florence, but without avail.” 
The sculptor looked again at the 
invalid. Nothing more beautiful 
in face or form could have been 
dreamed by Phidias. A face like 
Cenci’s, before it was clouded 
with the memory of crime ; mass- 
es of rich, lustrous auburn hair, 
framing a clear, pale face, with 
deep blue eves swimming beneath 
a fringe of the silkiest black lash- 
es, Through her delicate muslin 
robe, the contour of a divinely 
moulded form was indicated, and 
when the young signorina cast 


upon the scul a rapid glance, 
soft as starlight, piercing a8 elec- 
tric fire, he felt his heart leap with 


a mysterious presage of some in- 
definable catastrophe. She sat. 
The sculptor worked at his model 
like one inspired, and a pang 
struck his heart as the hour for 
her retiring came. The prince 
and his lackeys bore her again 
down stairs in theirarms. The 
cagriage door closed on her; the 
horses swept through the gate. 
The sculptor did no more work 
that day. To-morrow she was to 
come again. He lay awake all 
night dreaming of her. Then he 
would shudder, and say to him- 
self, “It is not love, but pity that 
I feel. She is a paralytic!” The 
next day, the same scene was re- 
peated ; with this difference, that 
the prince, having seen his daugh- 
ter poised by the artist, excused 
himself, on plea of a business 
engagement, saying that he would 
return in time to conduct his 
daughter home. Poor girl! al- 
though the sculptor was a model 
of manly beauty, her deplorable 
condition was, in her father’s 
inion, a safeguard against an 
the dangers which he might 
otherwise have anticipated. He 
left the room, and drove away in 
his carriage. A silence ensued. 
sculptor dared not look at 
is model, but worked away on 
his clay image without raising his 
eyes. Still a silence. Then it 
seemed as if a slight rustle had 
filled the room. A small white 
hand stole across his mouth, and 
a burning kiss was printed on his 
forehead. With almost a shriek 
he leaped to his feet, and there, 
with blushes crimsoning her pale 
cheeks and alabaster neck, knelt 
the paralytic girl, with her beau- 
tiful eyes imploring pardon. “I 
saw you a long time ago,” she 
said (an Italian woman, when she 
loves, knows no half measures), 
“and I loved you. My father 
was very strict with me, I could 
not move without being watched. 
It was a to meet 
or see fei 
scarcely moved. In his pity for my condition, my father relaxed 
his surveillance of my motions. e gratified every wish ; and, as 
an invalid, I excited no suspicion by desiring to become your sit- 
ter. Ihave said that I love. If you do not return my love, I can 
only die!” What answer made the American? e need not 
inquire ; only when the Prince di B—— returned, he found nothing 
in the studio but a clay model of his paralytic daughter. A few 
days afterward, in a small town of France, the Florentine princess 
sunk her nobility in the name of an American sculptor.— Newark 
Daily Advertisir. 


AN INGENIOUS TEST. 

A short time ago, a merchant, in prosecuting his morning tour in 
the suburbs, found, as he walked g, a purse containing a con- 
siderable sum of money. He observed a lady at some distance, 
who, he thought, would be the owner and loser, Determined to 
be correct in the y to whom he delivered it, he fell upon @ 
strange yet ingenious plan to effect this. He resolved to act the 

of a “ poor distressed man,” and boldly went forward, hat in 

, and asked alms. This was answered with a polite “Go 
away! Ihave nothing to give you.” The poor man, however, 
persating in his entreaties, would not go until he had got assistance 
ior his “ famishing wife and children.” The lady at last conde- 
scended ; but, to her dismay, found the wherewith was gone. The 
merchant with a polite bow returned the purse, with the advice in 
future to be more gencroas to the distressed.—London Journal. 
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WOMEN OF TREBIZOND. 

The group of women at the fountain, represented in the accom- 
panying picture, was sketched from life, and shows us specimens 
of the women of Trebizond, as they appear at different ages. Their 
costume is very simple, being only a loose linen garment and 
trowsers, with a small linen cap upon the head. The seated figure 
is a woman advanced in life, but still retaining traces of beauty, 
though time has destroyed the elegant contour of her person. 
figure resting a water-pitcher on her knee, is in the prime of wo- 
manhood, and a el of ue grace. The two others 
are mere girls. The home of these women is quite famous. Tre- 
bizond, the ancient Trapezus of Xenophon, is one 
cities of that mountainous country which extends all along the 
borders of the Black Sea, from the eastern limits of Anatolia to 
the last slopes of the Caucasus on the side of Russia in Asia. The 
surrounding country is cut up into valleys, and bristles with hills, 
the sumaiits of which, covered with snow a portion of the ,» give 
birth to numerous water-courses, that descend into the tom with 
which the shores are indented. This configuration of soil explains 
the remarkable variety of weather experi in that territory. 
Thus, while the temperature of the valleys is burning and almost 
insupportable in summer, the first approach of winter renders the 
colds on the high grounds almost insu There the snow 
falls in abundance during many months, and it is only at an ad- 
vanced period of spring, that these regions become accessible for 
past and culture. Many cereals are cultivated, such as 
wheat, barley and maize; the vine succeeds well, hemp and to- 
bacco are raised with success, and fruit trees bear abundantly. 
The pear-trees of Trebizond are celebrated. The 
mountains are covered with superb i 
pasture numerous flock of goats and sheep. The melliferous 
flowers, which spring up in the woodlands—the plants which grow 
wild in the meadows, feed a multitude of bees, where honey and 
wax form an additional element of trade for the interior of the 
country. The principal wealth of the inhabitants of the coasts 
consists in fisheries, which are better here than at any other por- 
tion of the Black Sea, and the products of which amply supply the 
markets of the neighborhood, and even tind their way to Cunstan- 
tinople, ‘l'rebizond was an important place, even at the remotest 
period of iis history. The agreeable aspect of the hill, on the re- 
verse of whieh it rises—the happy location of its port, and its situ- 
ation as an opening of one of the most fertile countries of Asia, 
mast have largely influenced the selection of its founders, who, 
according to the accounts of the Greek historians, were no other 
than culonists from Sinope. But its existence is effaced com- 
pletely in the obscurity of ages, until the appearance of the kings 
of Pontus, whose dominion forever closed its independence. Un 
the fall of Mithridates, the Romans seized it, and made it the capi- 
tal of the province comprised under the name of Pontus Cappaco- 
cius. Its part, during all this period, and up to the 13th century 
of the Christian era, was confined to that of a commercial city. 
But in 1203, afior the taking of Constantinople by the French, it 
emerged from its obscurity by the will Alexis Comucuus. 
Alexis made it the capital of a new state, which, under the name 
of the Empire of Trebizond, extended from the mouths of the 
Phasis, now Rioni, to those of the Halys, at present, Kizel-Ermak. 
‘This glory lasted two centuries and a half; in 1461, Mahomer II. 
seized on the place, under the last emperor, David Comuenus, 
and all this part of Asia submitted to the yoke of the Mussulmen. 
The city contains many ruins commemorative of its history. 


THE SUBAQUBOUS LAMP, 
We present herewith an engraving of @ very curious invention, 


ap 
Ject has now been attained by Herr Karl Kohn, and the engraving 
shows the omery of the apparatus. It is intended to make ex- 
aminations 
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of harbors. The inventor anticipates being able to sink it to the 
depth of from 60 to 100 feet, without the chance of its being ex- 
tinguished. Like most useful inventions, this seems to have origi- 
nated from a simple idea. It is well known that fish will come to 
~— at night; and this mode of hing is extensively prac- 
ised in Scotland for catching salmon, and is called “‘ burning the 
water.” In the lamp in question, the effect upon the finny inhab- 
itants is greater than the torch at the bows of the boat. The lamp 
is sunk to a considerable depth, and fish of all sizes, with laudable 
curiosity, are attracted by the novelty of the affair. When a large 
company is collected, the lamp is gradually raised, the fish follow- 
ing ; po then, when at a convenient depth, the best are taken with 
hand-nets. Description of the lamp :—a a, Two exhausting bel- 
lows, by which a current of air is produced; 5, a double cranked 
tin tube fixed to the boat, on which the bellows work ; c, the sup- 
ply-pipe, for the fresh air to feed the flame ; d, the lamp itself, with 
glass air-tight case; ¢, the small pipe, to which the tube c is fixed 
to the lamp ; f, the tube by which 
bellows (this tube springs from the cover, whieh is i 
closed upon the glass case containing the light); 9 9, ee | 
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A REMARKABLE LINGUIST. 

In the course of a lecture delivered not long since before a 
“Mutual Improvement Society ” at Walthamstow, Cardinal Wise- 
man observed that the power of acquiring and remembering a 
number of is, knowing them thoroughly, gram- 
matically and familiarly—was extremely rare. Of this power, his 
(Cardinal Wiseman’s) late friend, Cardinal Mezzofante, was a 
striking example. His labors were in the prisons, in which he 
found confined natives of every habitable country—Croats, Bulga- 
rians, Wallachians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Lithuanians. 
Cardinal Mezzofante set himself to work, and in a few days was 
able to s with them readily and fluently. Cases have been 
known ns coming to this extraordinary man for confession, 
but speaking only some out of the way language which debarred 


them from intercommunication with all priests within their reach. - 


On such occasions, Cardinal Mezzofante would request a delay of 
three weeks, during which time he would so completely master the 
language, however difficult, that he could apprehend the most mi- 
nute particulars communicated to him. At the age of fifty, he 
he was thoroughly versed in fifty languages ; and before his death, 
the number he knew must have amounted to seventy or eighty. 
Of these, it must be added, he was acquainted with all the varieties 
of dialect, provincialisms and patois. He would detect the partic- 
ular county in England from which a person came, or the province 
in France, and was conversant, not only with the grammar, but 
with the literature of all those nations. He could write a note or 
an apology—perhaps, after all, the greatest test—without an error 
in form, lang , Style, or title of address of his correspondent, 
and would turn his sentences without ever losing sight of the little 
niceties, idioms, and peculiarities which form the distinctive char- 
acteristics of a language. His method of studying a language was 
to take the grammar and read it through, and at the end of that 
time he was master of the whole thing. He used to say he 
had never forgotten a single thing he had ever read or heard. He 
also an acuteness of ear, and a flexibility of the organs 
of speech, which enabled him to express himself with the most 
faultless accent. With all this he had never been out of Italy in 
his life, and only once out of Rome, when he visited Bologna.— 
London Morning Star. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

The first animals brought to America from Europe were im- 
ported by Columbus on his second voyage, in 1493 ; he left Spain 
admiral of seventeen ships, bringing a collection of European 
trees, plants and seeds of various kinds, a number of horses, a 
bull, and several cows. The first horses brought into the territory 
at present embraced in the United States, were landed in Florida 
by Cabeca de Veca, in 1437, forty-two in number, all of which 
perished, or were otherwise killed. The next importation was 
also brought to Florida by De Soto, in 1539, which consisted of a 
large number of horses and swine, among which were thirteen 
sows, whose progeny soon increased to several hundred. The 
Portuguese took cattle and came to Newfoundland and Nova Sco- 
tia, in the year 1553; thirty years after, they had multiplied so 
abundantly, that Sir Richard Gilbert attempted to land there to 
obtain supplies of cattle and hogs for his crew, but was wrecked. 
In 1509, three ships from England landed at Jamestown, in Vir- 
ginia, with many immigrants, and the following domestic animals, 
viz., six mares, one horse, six hundred swine, five hundred do- 
mestic fowls, with afew sheep and goats. Other animals had 
been previously introduced there. The first animals introduced 
into Massachusetts were by Edward Winslow, in 1624, consisting 
of three heifers and a bull. In 1629, twelve cows were sent to 


| Cape Ann; and in the same year, one hundred and fifteen ca:tle 
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some horses and mares, several conies, and forty one goats—they 
being mostly ordered by Francis Higginson, formerly of Leicester- 
shire, whence several of the animals were brought. ‘The first im- 

rtation into New York was made from Holland, by the West 
india Company, in 1625, consisting of horses and cattle for breed- 
ing, besides sheep and hogs.—Boston Journal. 
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MARION’S APPEAL TO HIS COUNTRYMEN 
BEFORE THE ATTACK UPON CHARLESTON BY THE BRITISH. 


BY CAROLINE L. JAQUES. 


Arouse ye sluggards! Shall it be, 
To despots such as these, 

That free-born citizens will e’er 
Submissive bend the knees? 


Shall England's myrmidons, unchecked, 
Invade with lawless stride 

The land where Freedom’s altar stands, 
Undaunted in its pride? 


Awake! be men, and scornful hurl 
Defiance to their teeth ; 

Nor dare, unconquered, e’er to thrust 
Your swords within their sheath. 


What thongh unarmed against the foe, 
Shall tyranny prevail? 

Protectors of your country’s rights, 
With God, ye cannot fail! 


Your watchword, Liberty !—your shield, 
Hearts unappalled by death : 

Resolved for victory, or else, 
Unvanquished, yield your breath. 


Then up, toarms! With rapid steps 
Britannia’s blood-stained hosts 

Advance—death to the traitor who 
Can now desert his post! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


“SNOWED UP” IN THE CARS. 


BY KATE WARE. 


Tur clock was striking eleven, and Kate Duncan was sitting in 
a low chair in front of the grate looking musingly at the bright 
coals. The room (Kate’s room) was in a shocking state of disor- 
der; bits of paper scattered all over the floor, little boxes and 
bundles lying on the table, bed, and chairs, and muslins, boots 
and brushes in unwonted neighborhood on the bureau, while an 
open trunk, already nearly full, told the cause of the confusion. 
Kate was going on a journey to-morrow. Mrs. Duncan had an 
old friend, now a widow, living in Boston, who had been pleading 
for a long time for a visit from Kate. Her own daughter was 
near Kate’s age, and they would do everything to make her en- 
joy herself. So “mother” had at last consented, as Kate had 
just left school and needed relaxation. "Twas a great event in 
her quiet, simple life, this first visit from home. So, tired with 
packing, and running up and down stairs after things that can 
never be found when wanted, she had settled herself comfortably 
before the fire, and was wasting her time in true girl-fashion, in 
dreaming dreams and building “castles in the air,” instead of 
undressing and going soberly to bed, as a tired, well-behaved 
young lady should do. 

Here let me make a little digression. As the age and appear- 
ance of the heroine are always of the first importance in a story, 
I consider it right to inform you at once as to Kate. She is, or 
rather was at this time, eighteen years old, and she was not what 
people generally call ‘‘a beauty,” though she looked almost so 
now, with the ruddy fire-light dancing over her face and form. 
Kate, alas, was only “pretty.” She had pretty hair, wavy and 
brown, clear, truthful, brown eyes, and her lips and cheeks were 
bright with the rich, healthy bloom of youth, while shining through 
all, and making their truest charm, was her frank, sunny, loving 
nature, that always won her friends. 

Sitting there musing, all sorts of romantic notions and fancies 
were chasing through her brain at this visit—for Kate had read 
the usual number of novels that go to make up a part of every 
girl’s reading, and had besides an imagination quite active enough 
before. After a while, becoming more prosaic, she wondered if 
the Hamiltons where she was going to visit would like her, she 
being sure to like them, hoping very much they would, that is, all 
but Robert. “It was such a pity that he wasn’t somebody she 
should like, it would have been so nice, and they would have had 
such pleasant times.” She had heard much about this Robert, 
Bella Hamilton’s only brother. He was handsome she imagined, 
and he was talented, and his sister was never tired of praising or 
admiring him, so that Kate really had an uncomfortable awe of the 
paragon, and feeling sure that he wouldn’t deign to notice her, had 
made up her mind to dislike him. Then there was another thing 
about him ; he couldn’t be called a “ woman hater” certainly, for 
he was everything to his mother and sister, but she had heard that 
though it was the fashion in Boston to admire him, he kept all the 
belles at a distance by the polite indifference and reserve with 
which he treated them, and Kate didn’t relish the idea of being so 
treated, though to be sure she wasn’t a belle at all. Altogether, 
she viewed him as likely to be the one great drawback to the 
pleasure of her visit. Having pursued her “ maiden meditations ” 
thus far, her mother's foot was heard on the stairs, and she came 
in with a dress on her arm. 

“Kate, why don’t you go to bed? it’s after eleven. Is your 
trunk packed ?”” 

Kate started. 

“ Almost, mother, just a few things to put in.” 

“Well, I'll finish it. Please hand me those muslins on the 
bureau. I'll put your travelling dress here on the chair for you, 
80 as to be handy in the morning. You'd better go right to bed.” 

The weather next morning was anything but pleasant; the sky 


was dull and leaden, and, as Mr. Duncan remarked at breakfast, 
“looked as though it would snow before noon.” It made but 
little difference though to Kate, sincé it didn’t prevent her going. 
She stood waiting for the carriage, and as she shook out the folds 
of her pretty brown travelling-dress, and threw back her veil over 
her becoming little bonnet as she tied it on before the glass, the 
reader must pardon her if it was with an agreeable consciousness 
that that face and form were unmistakably pretty; and yet she 
wasn’t vain of it, but only glad. But she forgot all about it when 
she came to bid “ the children” good-by, and was very near cry- 
ing as her mother kissed her, and whispéred: “Don’t forget to 
pray night and morning, Kate, and write often, for we shall miss 
you very much.” Her father’s “¢éome, Kato, the carriage is wait- 
ing,” was just in time to prevent such a catastrophe, however, and 
when he claimed his kiss in the entry, “for fear of being cheated 
out of it at the cars,” she laughed merrily, and put on a shocked 
expression ‘and serio comic air, and asked him “if he supposed 
she was going to kiss there, right before the hackman !” 

The* cars started at last. Kate leaned back in her seat and 
madeherself as comfortable as she could for the tedious five 
houfs’ ride before her. When she got tired of watching the trees 
and fences fiy past, for all the world as though they were on a 
skating match ovér the hard smooth snow, she took to watching 
those around her. Unfortunately, there was nothing at all funny 
or out of the way in any of them, except, perhaps, a couple on the 
opposite side of the car, evidently just married, who were most 
undisguisedly affectionate and proud of each other. The bride 
was arrayed in the most bridish of bridal bonnets, and was in con- 
stant fear of getting it hurt and spotted, and Kate couldn’t help 
laughing to hear her exclamations of ‘‘O, dear! there’s a ey 
Now there’s another!” 

In front of*Kate sat a gentleman all 
Before they got to the first ‘way-station it began to snow thick and 
fast, and she noticed that the further they went the deeper the 
snow looked, as though it had been snowing all night, while here 
and there it was much drifted. The scenery was very monoto- 
nous, so having nothing else to do, she made her vis-a-vis a sub- 
ject for her favorite study, physiognomy, and amused herself with 
guessing from his face what his character was. 

It was a striking face, with a great deal of firmness and “ char- 
acter” in the expression of the mouth, a certain calm earnestness 
and clearness in the eyes, and in his whole person and manner an 
unmistakable air of the gentleman. “I’m glad he has got such a 
fine face, if he is going to sit opposite me,” thought Kate. Just 
at this interesting point in her reflections, the gentleman in ques- 
tion looked up, and met her eyes fixed on him. Kate colored at 
being caught staring so, and looked quickly away to the other side 
of the car. The bridegroom was just then tenderly spreading his 
red silk handkerchief over the bonnet of his fair one, to protect it 
from a sudden shower of sparks, and Kate to keep from laughing 
had to turn away again, and met a second time the eyes of the 
gentleman, who was looking the same way, and evidently trying 
to conceal a smile. “ Your mouth is handsome when you smile,” 
thought Miss Kate, “and I’ve no doubt you may be aware of the 
fact yourself. I don’t wish to be caught staring at you all the 
time though.” So, as a last resort from ennui, she drew her veil 
over her face and tried to go to sleep. 

About eleven o’clock the cars, which had been moving very 
slowly, stopped altogether. Everybody looked out of the win- 
dows, but could see nothing but great drifts of snow and a little 
red farmhouse way off in the distance. The gentlemen who went 
out to see what the trouble was, soon came back and stood round 
the stove, talking and stamping the snow off their feet. Kate lis- 
tened to what they said, and found that they had got into a snow 
drift, and that it would take two or three hours at least to shovel 
the snow away so that they could go on. Some were grumbling 
and scolding because the conductor had taken no snow-plough. 

“ We had better take it easy,” said a great cheery looking man 
in a red woolen comforter. “ They say there is just such another 
drift a little way ahead, only worse if anything. It will be time 
enough to fret when we come to that.” 

Kate was of the same opinion, but did not feel quite easy till 
she had asked the gentleman in front of her if there was any dan- 
ger of their being run into by another train. 

“O, no; but we shall be delayed on the road a few hours, and 
not reach Boston till late in the afternoon.” 

Perhaps he noticed that she looked rather disconsolate at the 
thought, for after taking the last “Harper” from his overcoat 
pocket and looking it over a few minutes he offered it to her, 
politely saying perhaps it would help pass away the time. 

Two, three, four hours passed, wearily “dragging their slow 
length along,”’ and no progress, the red farmhouse still in view. 
At last they detached the hind car, and the passengers were turned 
into the next one, which was where Kate sat, and every seat was 
filled except the one beside her. Then the engine gave a great 
puff, as if taking a long breath and preparing for a great effort, 
and the cars started in earnest. Everybody brightened up, the 
bridegroom whispered in the white bonnet, “Martha Ann, dear, 
cheer up, we’re going !”’ and there was a universal expression of 
satisfaction, and exclamations of “‘ This is something like now!” 
“ How delightful !” ete. 

But they hadn’t run more than half an hour when they came to 
a deeper drift than the one from which they had just been shovelled, 
and made a full stop. The snow was growing every moment 
deeper and deeper, they were in the midst of the woods, and the 
wind whistled through the bare branches, which swayed and rocked 
in the storm, making the scene more dreary, and seeming to Kate 
to clap their hands in exultation at their dark, gloomy situation. 
It was not light enough to read any longer, so she returned the 
“Harper.” She first, however, had the curiosity to notice the 


name written on the cover, Joshua Carter, and thought what a 
homely name. ‘Then she leaned back in her seat, and dwelt on 
the gloomy prospect before her, feeling faint and tired as well as 
Jonely and forlorn. She heard those round her say there was now 
no prospect of even reaching D——, where they could get some- 
thing to eat, till midnight. Some one else said that there was no 
wood, and the fire was almost out, and he didn’t know but what 
they should freeze, and a little child began to cry bitterly for a 
drink of water. Poor Kate began to feel worse and worse. She 
dreaded the dea of being all night in the car alone, though sur- 
rounded on all sides by men, some of them with coarse, disagree- 
able faces, and breaths smelling strongly of liquor. There were 
but two other women in the car, and they both had some one to 
care for them. How she wished her father had come with her, or 
that she had somebody to speak to. The gentleman who had 
occupied the seat in front of her and had lent her the magazine, 
had left his seat and was walking thoughtfully up and down the 
car. Presently, to her surprise, he came and took the seat beside 
her, and said, abruptly: 

“ Are you aldne 

“ Yes. ” 

“This must be a very unpleasant situation for a young lady 
travelling alone. We may be here all night, and even if we reach 
a place where we can get refreshment by midnight, without a pro- 
tector I am afraid you will fare but poorly among such a crowd of 
hungry men. If you will allow me, I shall be very happy to sce 
that you are taken care of, and be of service to you in any way 
I can.” 

Kate felt that under his protection she could not but be safe, 
aud his face inspired her with entire confidence in his honor and 
goodness of heart. So she thanked him, told him she did feel 
very lonely, and should be glad to have some one to protect her, 
for though it was very foolish, she felt afraid without any one to 
speak to, even. His face showed that he appreciated her frank 
trust in him. After awhile he drew her into conversation, and 
whether it was his quiet, deferential way of listening to what she 
said, or the singular ease and grace with which he himself talked, 
Kate soon forgot her timidity in talking with an entire stranger, 
and one so dignified, almost stern looking, and was chatting away 
with him almost as if he were an old friend, while her low, merry 
laugh really cheered those near her. 

With so delightful a companion the time passed quickly. The 
little lamps were lighted, but their flicker only lighted those near 
them, while all the rest were in deep shadow. The fire having all 
gone out, the car was so cold that though Kate drew her cloak 
round her she could not help shivering. Her protector had re- 
lapsed into silence and was looking dreamily out of the window, 
but happening to look at Kate he saw that she was very cold. 
Quickly taking off the large, gray travelling-shawl he wore, he 
was going to wrap it round her. Kate remonstrated. 

“ You need it yourself, sir. I am not so very cold.” 

He smiled, and saying “I am sorry I didn’t think of it before,” 
put it over her shoulders with a quiet firmness that was not to be 
resisted, so she luxuriated in its warmth all the rest of the way. 


Everybody in the car became very sleepy and quiet, and seemed 
resolved that they would make themselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Kate was very tired, and laugh- 
ingly telling her companion that the force of example was too 
much for her, and that he should see what a wonderful talent she 
had for sleeping, she had prepared for a nap. The pillow that he 
made for her out of the shawl, keeping it from falling back by sup- 
porting it with his hand, was so comfortable that she soon fell 
asleep. The light from the lamp above fell full on her face as 
she lay there, resting as quietly as if in her own little room at 
home, and she looked so pretty that I cannot resist the opportunity 
for telling you of it. Her bonnet had half slipped off, and the 
gentleman beside her, having placed his arm round the top of the 
seat to keep the shawl under her head, in moving her head in her 
sleep she had thrown it back till now it was unconsciously resting 
on his arm, her warm cheek almost touching his hand. Our faces 
are truer tell-tales of our characters in sleeping than when we are 
awake, and Kate’s now was so unconsciously sweet and childlike, 
and the abandon of her posture so winning, that I hope the stran- 
ger may be pardoned for not taking his arm away, and for the ad- 
miration with which he sat looking at her. 

She had slept two hours or so, when a sudden motion of the car 
awakened her. On opening her eyes and discovering her position, 
she blushed and immediately sat up very straight, to make up for it. 
But the gentleman was talking with some one opposite, and 
seemed so unconscious both of her misdemeanor and her expiation 
of it, that she flattered herself he hadn’t noticed at all that she 
was resting on him. In a few minutes he turned his head. 

“What, are you awake? I’m happy to inform you then, that 
we have started again, and have now the delightful prospect in 
view of supper in the course of an hour or so.” 

It was about twelve when they reached the village of D—— 
and stopped for refreshment. The hungry passengers immediate- 
ly set off for the public house, fortunately but a little way off. A 
thundering knock at the door roused the landlord, who was at first 
quite frightened by the sight of so many people at that time of 
night. He let them in, however, and promised to do the best he 
could for them. When supper, such as it was, was fairly an- 
nounced, there was such a rush and scrambling for places that 
Kate fully realized what it was to have some one to take care of 
her. Her protector also won her gratitude and admiration, not 
ouly by providing for her, but for a poor Irish woman, who, com- 
ing in late, would have been obliged to go without any supper at all 
if he had not given up his place to her, saying that he could wait 
as well as not; but the obsequious waiter found a place for him 
though he could not for her. Never, it seemed to Kate, had bread 
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and cold ham tasted half so nice, because, perhaps, she had never 
been half so hungry ; and as they all left the table it was delight- 
ful to see how refreshed and good-natured, not to say benignant, 
everybody looked. 

As there was a prospect, now that they had got through the 
worst drifts, and it had stopped snowing, of reaching Boston by 
morning, the passengers took the cars again, and were soon on 
their way. ‘The storm was over, the morning was bright and clear, 
and the sunrise casting its rosy glow on the pure snow, Kate 
watched it with her eyes kindling with enthusiggm, while her com- 
panion filled up the measure of her delight by repeating to her in 
his clear, low voice, Everett’s exquisite description of a sunrise, 
seen as they saw it, from a car window. They were approaching 
Boston, and at last descried Bunker Hill Monument. 

“ Do you live in Boston ?”’ asked the gentleman of Kate. 

She told him in her frank way that she did not, but was going 
to visit some friends of hers, the Hamiltons, of B—— Street. An 
expression of surprise on his face made her ask if he knew them. 

“ Why, yes,—they are friends of mine.” , 

“ How delightful!” And she immediately began to speak in 
the warmest terms of Mrs. Hamilton and Bella, whom she had 
seen two years before. After a pause she said: “Robert Hamil- 
ton I don’t know at all, but I don’t think he can be like his sister. 
Shall I like him, I wonder ?” 

Her face said plainly, “I don’t expect to.” 

“T can’t tell,” said he, gravely, “ but I hope so.” 

“ Why 

* Because I am sure he will like you.” 

Kate colored a little. 

“ On the contrary, I don’t expect he will deign to notice me at 
all; and I imagine him to be such a piece of perfection and pro- 
priety that for my part, I’ll own I’ve taken a great prejudice to 
him. I can’t bear that sort of people. I haven’t seen him since 
he was a boy, and I suppose he has altered in his looks since then. 
Is he handsome ?” 

There was a very comical expression about the stranger’s mouth 
as he answered : 

“ I thought that was always the first question young ladies asked 
about a gentleman. My opinion and yours, probably, would not 
agree, so I shall leave you to judge for yourself.” 

She was just going to say she had heard he was, when they ap- 
proached the depot, and her attention was diverted, so she forgot 
it. He took out his watch; looking at it, he said that the train 
would leave in half an hour for New York, and owing to their 
being delayed so long he should be obliged to take it, instead of 
stopping a few hours in Boston as he had intended to do. He 
should be happy though to get her a carriage and see to her bag- 
gage for her, unless she expected her friends to meet her at the 
depot. Kate thought since she did not come yesterday they would 
not expect her till to-day at noon, and so should be very glad if he 
would do so. Her benefactor, as she mentally called him, not 
thinking the name Joshua Carter a very romantic one, arranged 
everything for her, and then when she was seated in a carriage, 
came to the door to bid her good-by, while the driver was fasten- 
ing on her baggage behind. He had been so kind, rendering her 
every attention so delicately and politely, and making the time 
that would otherwise have been so tedious, not only tolerable but 
delightful by his conversation—of course I would not dare to inti- 
mate that his fair face and full, rich voice had any attraction for 
her—that she felt sincerely sorry to say good-by, and to think they 
might never meet again. She told him so, thanked him warmly 
for his kindness, and hoped that if he should ever come to P——, 
where her heme was, she should see him. He bowed, assured her 
that she owed him no thanks, but that they were due from him 
alone, and he should never forget the pleasure he enjoyed by be- 
ing “snowed up in the cars,” and then with a warm pressure of 
the little gloved hand she extended to him, they parted, and the 
carriage drove away. 

Mrs. Hamilton was one of those warm-hearted, motherly wo- 
men that put you at your ease at once. Bella was a sprightly, en- 
tertaining girl, very pretty, with graceful, “taking” manners, and 
withal a good deal more heart than appeared on the surface. She 
was a year or two older than Kate, and having seen a good deal 
of society was more young-lady-ish ; but they were soon on the 
most confidential terms with each other, after the manner of girls 
the world over. After the first surprise of the meeting was over, 
and Kate had delivered the thousand and one messages from home, 
with which she had been charged, she told them about her kind 
protector, prudently reserving, however, all her enthusiasm on the 
subject till she and Bella should be alone. I had forgotten to say 
that she found that the formidable Robert was from home and not 
expected for a week or more, and that secretly she was much 
rejoiced at the intelligence. 

Mrs. Hamilton made the girls retire early, being sure that Kate 
must be very tired, Kate had a delightful room given her, with a 
nice little dressing-room opening into Bella’s room, from which 
arrangement they promised themselves much pleasure. Bella was 
sitting in Kate’s room by the fire, watching that young lady while 
she let down her hair. . 

“ What beautiful hair you have, Kate—so glossy and wavy. I 
couldn’t help noticing how smooth it looked this morning when 
you took your bonnet off, and you had been riding 80 long in the 
cars too. By the way, didn’t your kind protector tell you his 
name, or give you his card, or something a 

“ No, and I don’t wonder, it’s so homely! Bat I saw it on the 
‘Harper’ he lent me—Joshua Carter. Did I tell you that he 
knew your family 1” 

“Joshua Carter! Well that is funny! Why, he isa particular 
friend of Robert’s! Short, isn’t he? and rather stout ?” 

“O, no; tall, fine looking !” 


“T always thought him short. Blue eyes, and light hair?” 

“No, indeed! He has dark eyes, that look right into you some- 
way, and his hair is dark, and he has one of those flexible, finely 
cut mouths, that are so rare you know, and so expressive. You 
ought to see him smile, Bella.” 

“T never minded Mr. Carter’s mouth, I’m sure. Bat you needn’t 
contradict your elders, Miss Duncan, for he certainly has light 
eyes, and he isn’t a bit handsome. I’ve seen him twenty times 
at least.” 

“‘ Then you haven’t a particle of taste. He’s what I call splendid. 
And then he talks so! He makes you forget yourself entirely ; 
and such a deep voice he has! If there is anything I admire in a 
man it is a deep voice. But what I liked him best for, is that he 
is a thorough-bred gentleman. You should have seen how kind 
he was to a poor Irish woman where we stopped at D——, and he 
has such a quiet way of doing everything.” 

Bella leaned back in her chair and laughed outright. 

“ The fact is, Kate, Mr. Joshua Carter has bewitched you, it’s 
perfectly plain. You're in love with him, and ‘love is blind’ 
you know. He is only a rather common-place looking person, 
gentlemanly enough, and Robert says there is a great deal in him, 
but I have never found it out.” 

Kate had a mind to be provoked, but it wouldn’t do, for Bella’s 
merriment was too catching, so at last she joined in. She per- 
sisted, however, that it must be another Mr. Carter; for he was 
so far from common-place that if she ever wrote a novel she should 
certainly have him for the hero. 

“ Be the heroine yourself then, and marry him in the last vol- 
ume. Do put me in as a heartless flirt, and let me have the plea- 
sure of refusing him first though. I don’t doubt it would do him 
good to be jilted. Good-night.” And Bella wentto her room. 

The first week flew by wonderfully quick, as it always does 
when we enjoy ourselves, and Kate did so thoroughly. One day, 
as she sat in her room writing home, she heard an unusual noise 
down stairs, and in a few minutes Bella came running into her 
room with the news that Robert had come, and she must put up 
her writing and come right down stairs. As they entered the par- 
lor together, Robert Hamilton was standing by the fire, with his 
back to them, but as Bella said, “ Robert, Miss Duncan,” he 
turned, and Kate uttered an exclamation of surprise. It was her 
friend of the cars! He, however, for his part, seemed not sur- 
prised at all, and bowed with a quiet smile of recognition. 

“It gives me great pleasure to see you again, Miss Duncan.” 

Bella stared in astonishment, first at one and then at the other. 
But as she heard Kate’s “‘ Why, it’s Mr. Carter !” the truth flashed 
upon her, and she cried : 

“I see now! So, Robert, you were Kate’s protector in the cars ! 
If that isn’t delightful—capital—grand! And she never knew it, 
—told me his name was Joshua Carter—saw it on his ‘ Harper !’ 
Didn’t you know who she was ?” 

Mr. Hamilton glanced with an amused expression at Kate, she 
was dumb with amazement. 

“Not till just a little while before we parted, and then from 
what she had just said, I was afraid she would not be pleased to 
know that J was her companion.” 

“ Well, I never heard anything so charming!” said Bella, who 
had not minded the last part of his reply, which indeed had been 
meant for Kate. “I thought your friend Joshua Carter must 
have changed wonderfully from the glowing description she gave 
me. So fascinating, handsome, and such dark eyes! 0, it’s too 
funny!” 

“T am willing to confess, Miss Duncan,” said Robert, “that I 
cannot justify myself in not at once introducing myself to you, 
but I didn’t want to revive your ‘ prejudices’ then, against me.” 

“O, Robert, you ought to have heard her, what she said. I 
told her she had certainly fallen in love with Mr. Carter, she got 
so enthusiastic, and she—”’ 

There is no knowing where she would have stopped, for her eyes 
were sparkling with amusement and mischief at Kate, whose face 
was crimson with vexation, if her brother, with a delicacy and 
tact which Kate appreciated, had not interrupted her by saying 
that he had a letter up stairs for her in his valise and would get it, 
and at once left the room, to the great relief of at least one. 


Kate was in a highly uncomfortable state of mind ; very indig- 
nant that Bella should have told what she had said, and very much 
vexed with herself, as she remembered how freely she had ex- 
pressed her opinion of Robert Hamilton to himself. “At least,” 
she said to herself, “it was very ungentlemanly in him not to tell 
me whe he was before I had made such a fool of myself. And if 
he flatters himself that I have fallen in love with him after what 
Bella told him, I will just show him his mistake.” 

So summoning up her pride, she assumed towards him a degree 
of reserve and indifference, that was as unlike the frank, impulsive, 
girlish Kate she was, as porsible. At dinner, Bella took a mali- 
cious pleasure in teasing her, and asked her brother how that de- 
lightful Mr. Carter’s name—with a mischievous glance at Kate, 
who preserved a very dignified air—came on the “ Harper.” 

« It was his book ; he gave it to me to read in the cars, because 
there was a particular piece in it which he wanted me to see.” 

“It és rather amusing that Kate should have made the mistake,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton, “but it was perfectly natural too, and Bella 
you shan’t laugh at her any more.” 

So Bella forbore in future any allusion to it, to the relief of all 
concerned. ‘Kate’s reserve and hauteur, being so foreign to her 
disposition, gradually melted away; but Robert Hamilton, to 
whom they were more natural, thinking she still had the same 
opinion of him that she had expressed in the cars, and not wishing 
to presume on any services he had rendered her, or the slight ac- 
.quaintance he had with her then, treated her with uniform polite- 
ness but with distance. 


In the meantime, her merry, winning ways, and the charming 
freshness of her character, made her a great favorite not only at 
the Hamiltons, but with all those she met in society. There were 
many gentlemen whom Kate saw very frequently. Hardly an 
evening when they were at home but they had callers, and just be- 
cause, without making the least effort to please them, Kate felt, 
and could not help seeing that most of them admired her, and 
courted her society, she didn’t care for them in the least. Robert 
Hamilton never complimented her, but treated her always with 
the most perfect politeness, seeming to be indifferent whether she 
liked him or not, and never obtruding his attentions on her, so she 
in her feminine perversity, was at first piqued, than attracted by it. 
So what with changing her mind on the subject half a dozen times 
a day, it came at length that Robert Hamilton was continually in 
her thoughts, which is plainly a very dangerous state for a young 
lady to be in. One thing, however, discovered an unexpected 
bond between them. There was a poor protege of Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s dying of consumption, whom she used to often go and see. 
She was so patient, and even joyful in her pain, and had such 
simple, earnest faith in her Saviour, that Kate, who too was a 
Christian, delighted to be with her. One evening Bella expressed 
her astonishment that Kate should like to go there so much; such 
a little stived-up room ; and she didn’t think the sick girl very 
interesting. Kate answered, in a low voice: 

“O, Bella; I love her because she loves Christ! It makes me 
better to be with her.” 

Bella made no reply, but Robert looked up from his book, and 
as Kate met his earnest, kindling gaze at her, it told her that there 
was one tie of sympathy between them, the noblest and highest. 

When two months had passed, there came the dreaded summons 
home from her father, saying they could spare her no longer, 
and should expect her the next week on Thursday. There was 
great lamentation when the Hamiltons knew that she must go. 
Kate was sad to leave them all, sadder on many accounts than she 
chose to show. There had been planned a grand moonlight 
sleighing-party for the next week, Wednesday, and Bella declared 
that Kate must go, even if she were to desert them all in such a hea- 
thenish manner the nextday. They were to go in single sleighs 
about thirty miles out of the city to a friend’s house. Bella had 
been invited by Mr. Hale, a gentleman friend of hers (Kate had 
her suspicions about this “friend,”’ by the way), and Kate, to her 
indignation, had been invited as soon as the party was proposed, 
by a Mr. Brooks, a cousin of Bella’s, whom she utterly despised for 
his foppish, dandified ways, and his self-assurance, at the very mo- 
ment when she saw Robert approaching her for the very same pur- 
pose. She had no excuse to give, and was obliged to accept the 
invitation or else stay at home ; but she consented with a bad grace. 


Wednesday evening had come. Kate dressed herself in a most 
becoming blue silk, and tried to look pleased, but was in reality 
most disconsolate, both at the prospect of a tete-a-tete ride with 
Mr. Brooks and because she found that Robert was not going ; 
but coming down into the parlor she found Bella in her merriest 
mood. It was a cold night, and Mrs. Hamilton insisted on their put- 
ting on such a number of cloaks and shawls that they could hard- 
ly move, and stood laughing at their own rotundity. In the midst 
of the mirth Robert came in, and said to Kate : 

“Miss Duacan, I have just received a note from Mr. Brooks, 
saying that he has had a telegraphic despatch from S—— that his 
father is very sick, and he must start for home atonce. He wished 
me to apologize to you for not coming, and regrets it exceedingly. 
Now will you go with me? My sleigh will be at the door in five 
minutes.” Kate’s face brightened. 

“QO, I’m so glad !—not that his father is sick of course, but be- 
cause he can’t go. I don’t like him, and I had much rather go 
with you,” she said, with sudden frankness, and then half blushed 
at herself for saying it. 

“] thought you were not going, Robert?” said Bella, “ didn’t 
care about it.” 

“T have changed my mind,” said he, quietly. 

The sleighing was perfect—the night glorious. Kate was in 
the highest spirits, and fairly bewitched with excitement and plea- 
sure. The wind blew her hair in curls from out of her little blue 
hood, her eyes sparkled and danced in the moonlight like two stars, 
and her cheeks were glowing with the red, rich color. Her com- 
panion entered as fully as she into the spirit of the ride, and Kate’s 
laugh rang out merry and clear, in unison with his deep, manly 
one. His reserve, his coldness, disappeared. And as he talked 
with all the earnest and unconscious grace of manner that had so 
charmed her at first, or his whole face grew bright with a smile as 
he listened to her gay, quick sallies, she was entirely swayed by 
the power and fascination he had over her. 

“* We shall be there in half an hour. Our horses fly as though 
they were winged.” 

“QO!” she exclaimed, I'm so sorry. It seems as if I could ride 
forever 

“ Kate, would you ride forever with me?” 

The sudden depth and passion in his tone made her turn her 
head quickly away, and sobered while it thrilled her. Her cheek 
was burning now, and she was quivering, but not with cold. 

“ Kate, answer me. I mean that I love you—with my whole 
soul I love you, and would have you for my wife!” 

There was a moment's silence, then Kate turned her face to him, 
and meeting his eyes with a loving trust shining in hers, said : 

% Yes, I do love you, and I will be your wife.” 

Kate went home next day, and was not “snowed up” or de- 
layed on the way at all, yet for all that, the same gentleman sat 
by her side and took care of her that had done so before, and 
more than that, seemed as anxious to reach P——, and see her 
father and mother as she did. In about a year from this time, a 
delightful event took place, which made them one for life. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


JERSEY CITY, STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

M. M. Batou, Esq.,—Dear Sir,—The subject of my present 
series of sketches, drawn expressly for your Pictorial, is a place of 
rapidly increasing importance as connected with the interests of 
the Empire City, it being the point of convergence for the great 
lines of travel to the west and south, and the entrepot of the Eng- 
lish line of steam communication with the eastern continent. The 
stranger, visiting Jersey City for the first time, is forcibly struck 
with the transition appearance of the place, and this fact is not less 
forcibly impressed upon the mind of one who sees it after the lapse 
of but a few years. The advent of the Erie Railroad; the loca- 
tion of the depot of the Cunard steamers, together with the rapidly 
increasing amount of travel over the great, and, I might say, the 
only line of southern transit, have urged on the march of improve- 
ment in such an unprecedented manner, that the transient visitor 
scarcely recognizes the place as he passes through its streets. 
Under these circumstances, it will not appear surprising that I 
have found it difficult to select material for illustration. There 
are as yet no striking public edifices to arrest the eye and orna- 
ment the city, although she promises much for the future ; and the 
scenes of to-day are so saptdity giving way to the improvements of 
the morrow, that my sketches will only serve to show your readers 
of a year hence, not what Jersey City is, but what it was. They 
will serve a valuable purpose, however, as a reminiscence of the 
past, with a se at her future, which is represented by the 
magnificent depot and ferry houses, now in the course of erection, 
and which are illustrated upon the opposite page. I well remem- 
ber when an old wind-mill standing upon a narrow point of land 
which jutted out into the Hudson River from a background of low, 
wet, marshy ground, with a collection of a dozen or less squalid, 
ruinous frame buildiugs, represented all of Jersey City, and I have 
often regretted since that I did not preserve a sketch of the scene, 
as & memento with which to compare its more modern appearance. 
The regret is vain, however, yet it will serve to show that the 
present sketches may, like good wine, improve by age. A glance 
at the history of the place, will convey a more vivid idea of its 


taining 


mine, and I hasten to give the best I 
ve been able to obtain.—There is no doubt that the river once 
flowed completely around the three islands which now constitute 
the more clovased points of Jersey City and Hoboken. However 
that may be, at the time of the early settlement of the Dutch, two 
of these were connected with the main land by a narrow isthmus, 
and this peninsula, then called Paulus Hook (the Arcseck Houck 
of the natives), was granted by letters patent to Abraham Isaacsen 
Plank, by Sir William Kieft, director-general of the Dutch West 
India Company, and his council of the Province of New Jersey, in 
1638. In 1698, it was conveyed by Plank’s heirs-at-law, to Ido Corne- 
lisse Van Vorst, in whose family it remained until 1804, when Cor- 
nelius Van Vorst, one of his descendants, conveyed it to Anthony 
Dey. ‘The amount of land sold by Mr. Van Vorst was the whole 
of the city east of a line drawn from Morgan Street, about the 
centre of the block between Washi and Warren Streets, to a 
point striking the Morris Canal at Van Vorst Street. The boun- 
dary was a ditch, but as this was rather indefinite and frequently 


involved disputes and misunderstanding, a surveyed line was es- 
tablished. The com jon was an annuity of $6000, the pur- 
chaser having exclusive control of the land, ferry — ete. 
After a few years, however, the legal heir of Van Vorst sold his 
whole right and title to the property for the sum of $40,000, re- 
old homestead, and a large amount of real estate which 
was then in Harsimus, but which is now embraced within the city 
limits. ‘The old manor-house, one of the oldest buildings in the 
State, is still standing, and is an interesting relic of past times. 
It stands upon the site of the residence of the first patroon.— 


In the year 1804, the property changed hands several times, 
and on the 10th of November of that year, “The Associates 
of the Jersey Company,” were incorporated by the legislature of 
the State, and the whole of Paulus Hook was laid out into blocks 
and squares, and sub-divided into building lots. A map was made 
of the new city, and on all old deeds, the lines are located by 
“ Mauguis .” In 1838, an amended charter 


was obtained from the legislature, which incor- 
rated all that part of the ——. of Bergen 
—s called us Hook, and all the inhabi- 


tants within its limits were declared a body cor- 
porate by the name of “The Ma: and Com- 
mon Council of Jersey — 1839, a sup- 
plement was passed, ex’ ing the area of the 
city to embrace what was then called Harsimus, 
and in 1840, Hudson county was created, which 
embraces Jersey City. new court-house 
was erected in the town (now city) of Hudson, 
about a mile from the ferry, and here are also 
situated the offices of county clerk, ae ES 
ete.,etc. In 1802, Major Hunt and family, John 
Murphy and wife, and Joseph Bryant, number- 
ing thirteen all told, constituted the whole 
of the inhabitants of Paulus Hook. They occu- 

ied one house with its out-buildings, which was 

ept as a tavern for the accommodation of trav- 
ellers crossing the ferry. In 1825, the number 
of taxable inhabitants was 118, of whom only 36 
were frecholders. In 1829, there were 1025 in- 
habitants; in 1840, 4090, and in 1850, 11,437, 
while the census of 1855 showe that they had 
increased in five nearly twofold, or num- 
bering 21,000 souls. ‘This rapid increase is un- 

recedented, except perhaps by the city of Brook- 
f , and is owing entirely to the juxtaposition of 
the Empire City and the facility of access thereto. 
In fact the increase of the census of Jersey City 
has been in exact ratio with the increase and de- 
velopment of the ferry privileges. When Major 
Hunt kept the tavern in 1802, the means of cross- 
ing were confined to skiffs manned by rowers, 
with a pair of sculls each ; the next advance was 
the employment of pirogues, or periaugas (a 
small ag with two masts and a lee-board). 
These were followed by double steam ferry boats, 
built under the immediate superintendence ot 
Fulton himself, and were called respectively the 
“York” and the “Jersey.” These in time gave 
way to the “George Washington” and “ Richard 


Varick,” and they in turn to others, until at the 
have a handsome flect of first class a for 


a. comprising the “New Jersey, “Hudson,” the 
Philadelphia,” “ Colden,” “Arresseoh” and “ Daniel 
ory.” The latter is probably the finest boat of her kind in 

world. She is 183 feet long, 32 feet beam, and 12 1-2 feet depth 
of hold. Her cylinders are 40 inches diameter, with a stroke of 
11 feet. The average time in ing is four and a half minutes ; 
the distance, a little over one mile.— ease of access to, and 


the building will be 

is 43 fect, excla- 
pele which rune che entire length end serves to admit 
light and ventilate the interior. The roof is formed of one entire 


arch, without any central sup; and is made of corrugated gal- 
vanized iron, which forms a finish both outside and inside without 


painting. The front of the depot on Hudson Street (shown in the 
engraving) will be 125 feet in width, two stories high, with hand- 


MONTGOMERY STREET, JERSEY CITY, LOOKING WEST. 


— 
_ — 
ay we 
fe 
. a intimate connection with the city of New York has had the natural 
Bees tendency to draw to Jersey City a host of manufacturers, who 
235 avail themselves of the limited taxation and other facilities of the 
to make hergewhat finds a market in the Empire City. 
one-third of the inhabitants do business across the wa- 
ter, and morning and evening, a continuous stream of passengers 
& throng the boats and pour throu her streets, and this living 
stream so rapidly augments that accommodations have 
been found necessary from time to time, until the ferry and rail- 
Owe (ee ! tw oe. road companies have united in the erection of the immense depot 
Sing and howe represented on the next page. The incipient 
Se. - aa ae SS. | step to this undertaking was the taking a space equal to about ten 
acres from the river, which was done by docking and filling in 
with the mud and dirt dredged from the river. is alone cost 
$140,000 ; the cost of the buildings is estimated at $60,000 morc ; 
Flt ‘4 Bas + =e making a sum total of $200,000. The main building or depot, 
2 Eagar fo ea | will be of brick, except about 180 feet, which is built over the wa- 
— 
OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., FRUM THK RIVER. 


NEW DEPOT OF NEW JERSEY RAILROAD 


some towers at the corners. The second story will be devoted to 
the offices of the assistant superintendent, freight agent, conductor, 
and other officers and agents of the company. ‘The cars will run 
into the building on five different tracks, and the boat will come a 
sufficient distance under the water front to shelter the passengers 
in passing from one to the other. On each side of the depot are 
two slips, with handsome and commodious ferry houses for the 
accommodation of ferry passengers, and they are so connected 
with the depot, that in case the “car boat” should not be in the 
slip, railroad passengers can take either boat without exposure to 
the weather. Al , the arrangement and plan of the build- 


COURT HOUSE AND 


object of having cciginalty 
is an i terest, ving 
stood in Wall Street, in the city of New York. When at the call 
of mammon the edifice was taken down to make room for more 
profitable buildings, the stones, timbers, etc., were marked and 
numbered, taken across the river, and erected on the present site, 
where it now stands, the embodiment of its former self. 
Upon a tablet over the doer, he 
bed b Church, erected Anno Domini C v." 
In another of the small illustrations I have given a view of Mont- 
Street from the ferry. fare. 
Cooumndian at this point, and running westward the entire length 
of the city, it continues on over the hill, 


JAIL OF HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. 


{passing through the ity of Hudson), it et length 
crossing which, , it at 
the road to Newark, over the “Jersey mead- 


ows.”’—Passing up this street and turning to the right at the first 
corner, you have before you the busy scene represented in another 
of the small cuts; a scene which many hundreds of your readers 
will recognize as the rear of the N. J. Railroad Depot, and the 
terminus of the Erie Railroad. The constant arrival and de- 
parture of trains; the coming and going of innumerable express 
wagons; the transfer of freight and passengers, and the hurrying 
to and fro of the numerous employees of the companies, make 
this point an attractive object to the most cursory observer, while 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and its hoarse cough as it starts 
upon its journey, or “ backs and fills” in the making up of trains, 
mingled with the lowing of cattle and various noises emanating from 
the stock cars; the ringing of bells; the rattling of wheels; the 
shouts of the newsboys and noise of the busy hammers from the 
adjacent workshops, form a chaos of sounds which fill the ear with 
ageing Lea of the activity of the scene. The New Jersey, 
the Erie, the Morris and Essex, and N. J. Central Railroads, all 
have their termini here, and aoe hundred trains arrive and 
leave within twenty-four hours.— While the want of space prevents 
my speaking of the Morris Canal, with its con- 
stantly moving freights of coal from the mines 
of Pennsylvania ; the manufactories of all kinds 
which contribute to the wealth, and add to the 
im ce of the city ; the introduction of gas 
to light her streets, and other kindred improve- 
ments, I cannot her last and most impor- 
tant undertaking without a brief notice. I refer 
to the introduction of water and sewerage.—In 
March, 1857, the legislature passed an act “for 
the appointment of commissioners in relation 
to supplying Hoboken, Van Vorst and the ci 
of Jersey with pure and wholesome water.” 
The first commissioners were Edwin A. Steph- 
ens, Edward Coles, — 8. Gregory, Abra- 
ham Van ee ohn D. Ward, and 
they were empo to appoint engineers, 
pA surveys to be made, an’ On the 22d of 
July of that year they se- 


been spoken of. After the 
proper investigation, it was 
decided to bring the water 
from the Passaic, at Belle- 
ville, a distance of eight 
— miles, and operations were 
at once commenced. The 
water is raised from the 
river into a reservoir, by 
means of a steam pump of 
ing the meadows 
reservoir 


on 
ed through a multiplicity of mains to the sev- 
eral cities. A carefi 


block-house during the Revolution, which was 
attacked by Major Lee, with a smaii force, and 


AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. 


a large part of its garrison made prisoners ot war. It was at this 
point that Sergeant Champe, in his pretended desertion from the 
American army for the purpose of capturing Arnold and thus 
saving the life of André, embarked on board of a barge and es- 
eaped to New York, though hotly pursued by a party of dragoons. 
Other than these, Jersey City has no important historical reminis- 
cences to repay the time spent in their search. 
I am very respectfully your artist, 


THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO FLORIDA. 

During the latter part of February, an exploring expedition 
was sent from Williams College to Florida, under the charge of 
Professor Chadbourne. The Pittsfield Eagle gives a brief account 
of the operations of the expedition. On arriving at St. Mary’s, 
the party separated, part taking the schooner for Key West and 
Cuba, and the other remaining at Fernandina to explore Northern 
Florida. Prof. C. was with the latter division. The Eagle says: 
“He reports it successtul in collecting numerous and valuable 
specimens of birds, shells, serpents, crustacea, etc., only limited in 
— by time for packing and ability for transporting; also a 
store of knowledge that can no where else be obtained, and the 
acquaintance of several southern gentlemen, enthusiastic in pursuit 
of this science, which, of itself, will be no small benefit to the 
society. Sub expeditions were made in North Florida. A couple 
of adventurous fellows took a week’s tramp to Okelinokee Swamp, 
and procured a ‘gopher.’ They visited a planter, who with his 
thousand slaves, was a devoted naturalist. On his plantation was 
a house containing five hundred birds—such as could be placed in 
ae orty negroes were employed in ing them. 

ere also were some rattlesnakes of large size. A skeleton of one 
was 7 1-2 feet long, thus obtained : the hunter saw a smooth, round 
hole, near a log, and stopping to look in, the snake, already coiled, 
made a spring at his face, which he avoided by a quick movement. 
He killed and ‘dissected and anatomized it.’ He experimented on 
another to see how long it would live without food and drink; it 
died at the end of nineteen months and eight days.” 
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assistant superintendent of the N. J. Railroad, I am under many 
— for information, etc.—The view of Jersey City bem 
4 on the preceding page, was taken from on board of one the 
ferry boats, and gives a very fair impression of the appearance of 
the place on approaching it from the New York side. One of the 
most prominent objects is the new depot and ferry houses above 
i 
== = = = 
described, as they now appear, in process of erection. It will be seen | gre fi 
the main building. Cunard docks are seen to the right, to- 
gether with two ocean steamers, while on the extreme t, the | At = 
spire of the Presbyterian Church is a prominent landmark. This AR 
together with an efficient system of sew i ii 
the advan of gas and many other val . j 
ities for manufacturing and ease of transit, 
and the course of the city must for 
to come, be onward and upward.—Paulus 
Hook was fortitied with a small stockaded . ; ——— 
ee VIEW IN REAR OF RAILROAD DEPUT, JERSEY CITY. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


BY PEREGRINE. 


At the Spencer House, where the traveller calls ; 
Where the haut ton local stays ; 

Where the summer tourist lingers months, 
And the man of business, days; 

Where the planters with wives and daughters come 
To sell, and fill, their “‘ crops ;” 

Where the vivantes indulge in wine or malt, 
And the maidens in milder “‘ hops ;” 


Where the Southern belles and beauties throng ; 
Where the pleasure-seeker revels : 

Where the gourmand feasts, and the ennuyse finds 
A cure for the bluest devils; 

Where the tables would well compare—if tried 
By a gastronomic jury— 

With those that Parker and Taylor set, 
Or Barnum, in Old Missouri; 


There came & Hoosier, all the way 
From the State of Indiana, 
With a newly-wedded, flax-haired bride, 
Whom he always addressed as Hannah. 
He had said to his dad, on leaving home: 
*- If it costs me every cent, sir, 
I'll live like a lord at the best hotel.” 
So he went, of course, to the Spencer. 


And as they sat, and ate, and gazed 
At the richly-furnished tables 

With their massive plate, it almost seemed 
Like a dream of the Eastern fables. 

And they gourmandized as if possessed 
Of the notion, common but funny, 

That the boarders must nearly kill themselves, 
To get the worth of their money. 


Now the cook was a Frenchman, deeply skilled 
In dressing fowl, flesh, or fishes, 

Who would get on the bill his foreign names 
For very domestic dishes. 

At last said the bride, in tones of love 
More warm than approved by Plato, 

“Let's try some of this ’’—and she read the name 

In French, of a baked potato. 


They ate. ‘I vow that’s nice!” said John; 
‘But ef that thar dog-goned waiter 
Hadn’t called it ‘ pum de tere,’ I’d swear 
*Twas only a roasted tater.” 
“ Why, yes,” said his rib, who ate as if 
A dozen couldn’t suffice her, 
“Tis a little like tater, to be sure, 
But then, a great deal nicer!” 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE GUILLOTINE IN FRANCE. 


BY JAMES A. GIRARDIN. 


Sz.pom do we speak of the guillotine, without attributing this 
invention of punishment to Joseph Ignace Guillotin, doctor of 
medicine, born at Saintes, one of the departments, in the year 
1738. It is an error; it is curious enough to know the circum- 
stances which brought into France the adoption of this- terrible 
machine. 

The National Assembly was occupying itself to reform our 
penal system; it had just proclaimed upon this occasion as a 
principal basis of its labor, the equality of punishment for all 
classes of citizens, the abolishment of tortures and useless punish- 
ments. On the 10th of August, 1789, Dr. Guillotin, moved by 
the most laudable sentiment of philanthropy, proposed to substi- 
tute to the different modes of punishment then in vogue for the 
condemned to death, the decapitation reserved for the nobles— 
they used to burn, hang and quarter the villains. This proposi- 
tion was, that hereafter, all persons condemned to death should be 
beheaded, and that the decapitation should take place by the effect 
of a simple mécanisme. 

The debate which took place upon the subject commenced on 
the Ist of December following, which was signalized by an un- 
happy movement oratoire of the doctor himself. Answering to a 
few objections, he said, with a triumphant air, after having exposed 
the inconsistences attached to the ordinary mode of punishment 
(hanging) : 

“ Well, with my machine I can make your heads jump in the 
twinkling of an eye, without your having the time to perceive it.” 

A lond laugh from the whole assembly put a stop to the debate. 
Among those laughing was more than one head destined some 
day to make the trial of this same instrument, just then unknown, 
which produced this explosion of mirth. 

It does not appear that Dr. Guillotin, who was speaking with 
so much assurance of “ his machine,” had even prepared a model— 
but it is almost certain that he was a stranger to the construction of 
this instrument, which was adopted three years afterwards. But 
his surgical burlesque of enthusiasm had given to Peltier, chief 
editor of the journal called the “Actes des Apatres,” the occasion 
for a few epigrammatic verses, inserted in his journal, upon the 
“inimitable machine of Dr. Guillotin, proper to cut heads off, and 
called after his name, Guillotine.” It was thus that this terrible 
instrument received by anticipation and derision, the name of the 
doctor who had but given an idea. 

The new penal code, adopted the 21st day of September, 1791, 
established the principle of beheading, but does not explain the 
mode of execution. 

A man by the name of Pelltier having been condemned to death 


on the 24th day of January, 1792, it was necessary to determine 
how the execution should take place. The minister of justice, 
Duparte-Duterte, and the department ef Paris, were each asking 
instructions from the Legislative Assembly, and communicating a 
note with the observations of the public executioner, upon the in- 
conveniences of decapitation by the sword, and upon the accidents 
which might take place. There is no mention in this note, of the 
machine which had made so much noise three years before. But 
as the new law not having indicated the sword or the axe, or the 
block, it was natural to suppose that they had in view the adop- 
tion of some mode of execution analogous to the one proposed by 
Dr. Guillotin. The Legislative Assembly sent the examination 
of the question to a committee, which itself thought to consult M. 
Louis, secretary of the Academy of Surgery. On the 20th of 
March, the committee presented a report, and the same day the 
Assembly decreed that the mode of execution proposed by M. 
Louis should be adopted throughout the kingdom. 


The consultation of M. Louis is annexed to the decree ; it estab- 
lishes the principle upon which reposed the construction of the 
guillotine, and traces the plan of the instrument just as it exists to 
this day. This consultation offers this peculiarity, and that is, it 
makes no mention of Dr. Guillotin, and no allusion to his pre- 
tended machine. At this epoch, the doctor does not even seem to 
have been consulted; his popularity, altogether accidental, had 
already vanished—the Constitaent Assembly having adjourned 
the preceding fall, he, not having been re-elected, had returned to 
his primitive obscurity, and rumor had it that he too had become 
one of the first victims of his own invention. It is an error. Dr. 
Guillotin, it is true, was incarcerated during the reign of terror, 
for having, it was said, repelled with indignation, expressed in 
language too strong, the proposition which was made to him to 
direct the construction of a triple guillotine. Released at the end 
of 9th Thermidor, he continued to live in Paris, esteemed by a 
small circle of friends, but profoundly afflicted of the fatality which 
was withering him away and rendering his very existence an ob- 
ject of curiosity. He died on the 22d of May, 1814, aged seventy- 
six years. 

The result of researches that have been made of ancient en- 
gravings which have been found, go to show that this instrument 
is not a modern invention, but that this mode of execution was 
common on the continent in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; and a “ Voyage in Italy,” published in 1730, by Pere Labat, 
describes the guillotine perfectly under the name of mannaia, and 
represents this mode of execution as reserved to persons of a cer- 
tain rank ; but it had fallen into disuse and been forgotten so long, 
that when it was exhumed by Dr. Guillotin, it was a thing entirely 
new. But after all, and leaving aside the merits of the invention, 
which does not belong to them, it was neither Guillotin nor Louis 
who constructed the instrument which was definitively adopted. 

The Legislative Assembly having adopted the proposition of 
M. Louis, he immediately commenced preparing a model, and 
with the authorization of the minister of finances, demanded of 
Sieur Guidon, who had the furniture of bois de justice (timber 
of justice), an estimate of its construction. Guidon estimated the 
labor at five hundred francs, and fault being found at the exorbi- 
tant price asked, he answered that he could not do otherwise, as 
his workmen exacted enormous wages because of the prejudice 
which existed against the object in question. Other contractors 
submitted lower bids, but with the express condition that their 
names should not be made public, and that they should not even 
be obliged to sign any contract whatever ;—strange susceptibility, 
when we think that that canonized guillotine became at a later 
day the delight of the population of Paris, and that the delight 
was carried so far as to make this instrument of death an ornament 
for women and a plaything for children ! 

Meanwhile, a man by the name of Schmitt, of Strasbourg, hav- 
ing offered to construct the machine for nine hundred and sixty 
livres, corresponded with M. Louis. It was this Schmitt who be- 
came the inventor as well as the constructor of this instrument 
definitively adopted. In consequence of his bid having been esti- 
mated too high—‘‘seeing the real value of the machine does not 
exceed three hundred and twenty-nine livres, the sack (or bag) 
included, destined to receive the head,”—it was judged that five 
hundred livres was a sufficient remuneration, as eighty-three would 
be required, one for each department; and it was decided at the 
same time that the preference should be given to Schmitt, “as the 
inventor.” Schmitt refused to furnish the requisite furniture at 
this price, but was nevertheless recommended to the good will of 
the authorities, as the inventor of the decapitating machine ; ‘‘ and 
as the furniture of the departments were on the eve of being given 
to another contractor, he either took or threatened to take out a 
‘brevet d’invention’”’ (patent). We do not know how the debate 
upon this question terminated, for the 10th of August came and 
momentarily overthrew the question of right and property; it is 
probable that the question of right and property and invention of 
the guillotine were retrenched by force of circumstances against 
Schmitt. 

In the meantime the condemned were accumulating in the dif- 
ferent prisons of the kingdom, and the authorities of the depart- 
ments reclaimed “their machines to decapitate with such an im- 
patience, that many among them would ere long repent.” At last, 
on the 17th of April, 1792, after many delays, a trial of Schmitt’s 
invention took place under the direction of Samson, at Bicetre, on 
several corpses. The result of this experiment was so satisfactory, 
that orders were immediately given to execute, on the following 
Monday, the unfortunate Pelltier, who had been, ever since: tle 
24th of January preceding, under sentence of death. 

This execution, which was in all probability the first one of the 
kind, but took place on the 25th of April, it seems, as far as we 
can judge by the journals of the day, to have excited in the public 


mind but little interest. In another execution which took place 
on the 27th of July of the same year, 1792, a swelling of the 
grooves in the wood, in which were to slide the cleaver, stopped 
its regular descent ; this accident produced a certain sensation, and 
from this moment the grooves were trimmed with metal. 

While the machine had been put in activity, the mauvais plais- 
ants (or idle talkers) wanted to give it the name of “Ja petite 
Louison,” after the name of M. Louis; but the pleasantry of the 
journalist Peltier had found more partizans, and the machine took 
officially, universally and ironically, the name of guillotine, from 
the name of Dr. Guillotin, who did not deserve such a disgrace. 

Such was the creation of this terrible instrament, which caused 
such frightful abuse during the troubles of the Revolution. It is 
not advancing a ridiculous paradox in maintaining that the guil- 
lotine was one of the principal causes of the insensate fury which 
presided at its employment; the ferocity brought on the use, and 
the use brought on the abuse, and a large number of people were 
sent into the other world, because they had ander their hands a 
procedure so handy to decapitate them. 

Such was the invention of this terrible instrament, which, during 
the French Revolution, decapitated some of the most illustrious 
heads of France, from Louis X VI., down to the rabble of Paris. 
Perhaps no instrument was ever invented of the kind, that in so 
short a time after its introduction, did 80 much mischief. Robes- 
pierre, Danton, St. Just, Cauthon, Santerre, Marat, and a host of 
other revolutionists, perished by the same instrument with which 
they had despatched their unfortunate king, nobility, and a large 
number of the clergy. May God spare France from another such 
revolution ! 

FLEETING CHARACTER OF THE VOCALIST’S FAME. 

Both Braham, the t of all English singers, and Madame 
Vestris, accomplished as an actress, singer and dancer, have gone 
to their rest. The of those who have excelled in suach 
arts as Braham and Vestris shone in, is like a dream. However 
great and justly won, the reputation of a great singer fades away 
every hour after his voice has ceased to ring in our ears ; and the 
fame of a great dancer decays from the earth as soon as she can 
no longer feast our eyes with the fascinations of her movements. 
The present generation speaks of Jenny Lind as unrivalled in her 
art, but thus our fathers spoke of Catalini, and thus their fathers 
spoke of Madame Mara—and Catalini is to us now little more 

a dream, while some of our readers will, a be askin 
us who Madame Mara was. She was, in the days of people wit 
whom we have conversed, chief of all existing singers; and so 
indisputable was her supremacy that in her old age, after Catalini 
had been hailed as the queen of song from France to Italy, from 
England to Russia, Madame Mara, reflecting more on her past 
triumphs than on her advanced years, came from her retreat to 
drive from the field the SE young woman who aspired 
to wear the wreath which she had determined to resign only with 
her life. Hers was a melancholy fate. She appeared on the stage. 
She sang the songs which used to thrill with rapture the hearts of 
all nations ; but her failure was complete. Her voice was but the 
skeleton of that rich voice by which she had won her reputation, 
and her friends could only pity the infatuation which had 
blinded her to the fact that it is of the very natare of old age to 
impair the musical powers as well as all other powers. She retired 
forever, passing to the grave in complete obscurity.—Lyceum. 


WEEDS GROW APACE. 

There may be 130 flowers having seed-vessels on a single plant 
of groundsel, and in each seed-vessel there are 50 seeds. Thus 
one groundsel is father to 6500 sons, more than there are of visible 
stars in the firmament. Many of these settle where they cannot 
live; many exist only to be eaten by birds. It is not meant that 
all seeds should produce plants ; very many are as much bread to 
the birds as seeds of corn are bread to us. If, however, by an 
accident, every son to which a thriving groundsel seed is parent, 
grew up, throve, and produced new seed in the same proportion— 
an impossible assumption—the descendants of a seed of groundsel 
in the second generation would exceed in number 40,000,000 ; the 
telescope itself has not enabled us to see so many stars. Chick- 
weed is less prolific; though, indeed, even that may produce as 
many as 500 Seeds upon each plant. But then look at the red 
poppy. Itcan yield 100 flowers from one root; and from each 
fiower can develop no less than 500 seed; 50,000 may, therefore, 
by chance be the number of its offspring. Black mustard and 
wild carrot produce families of magnitude about equal one to an- 
other. One may, when in perfection, produce 200 flowers with 
six seeds in each, the other 600 flowers, with two seeds in each. 
One dandelion root may have 12 flowers, while each dandelion 
fiower yields 170 seeds. The seeds of one sow-thistle may num- 
ber 25,000. One plant of stinking-chamomile may yield 40,000, 
one plant of may-weed 45,000 seeds —Houschold Words. 

COUNT THEM. 

Count what? Why count the mercies which have been quietly 
falling in your path through every period of your history. Down 
they come, every morning and every evening, as angel messengers 
from the Father of lights, to tel! you of your best friend in heaven. 


Have you lived these years, wasting mercies, treading them be- 
neath { feet, and consuming them every day, never yet 
ized from whence they came? If you have, 


eaven pity you ! 
You have murmured under afflictions ; but who has heard you re- 
joice over blessings¢ Do you ask what are these mercies! Ask 
the sunbeam, the rain-drop, the star, or the queen of night. What 
is life but a mercy What is the propriety of stopping to play 
with a thorn-bush, when you may just as well pluck sweet flowers 
and eat pleasant fruit? Happy is he who looks at the bright side 
of life, of providence, and of revelation. Who avoids thorns, and 
thistles, and sloughs, until his Christian growth is such that if be 
canuuot improve them, be may among them without injury. 
Count mercies before you complain of atHictions.—Ltelig. Tdegraph. 


HAPPINESS OF WORKING-MEN, 

The situation or social position of the poor—and by that word 
we mean the laboring population—is by no means so deficient in 
the means of happiness and comfort as many are led to believe. 
“The mechanics,” says Lord Byron, “and working classes who 
can maintain their families, are, in my opinion, the bappiest body 
of men. Poverty is wretcheduess; but it is, perhaps, to be 


ferred to the heartless, unmeaning dissipation of the higher orde.s.” 

A popular author says :—‘ I have no propensity to envy any one, 

least of all the rich and great; but if 1 were disposed to this weak- 

ness, it would be a bealthy young man, going forth in a morning to 
i home his wages at night.” 


work for his family, and bringing them 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


APOSTROPHE TO THE SUBTERRANEAN RIVER, 
OTSGARAGEE CAVE, NEW YORK. . 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


Roll on, thou dark, mysterious tide, roll on! 
Thy thunders only reach us from that shore 
From whence thou pealest up thy endless song: 
From whence thou'rt heard— but seen, ah, nevermore. 


Thy wavelets gush—we hear their cooling plash : 
Thy urn is emptied into depths profound ; 
Thy riplets murmur, and we list the dash 
Of thy mysterious cataract underground. 


Roll on, thou tide of endless song, roll on! 
Thou swell’st a pwan in a lofty dome: 
Thou fill’st old Nature’s organ with thy song— 
‘Thou peal’st an anthem through the darkened tomb. 


But whence thou com’st and whither goest—in vain 
For us to ask thy subterranean wall ; 

Earth's mighty dome reverberates back again, 
And only echo answers when we call. 


+ 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Tinxp, tinkle, tinkle, went the bell at the shop-door, and 
Uncle John hastened up to attend to the customer, leaving the 
parlor door ajar. We were plain people, and were very glad to 
have a parlor, even though it was back of a shop; and what a 
comfort it was to Uncle John to sit in that room during the long 
winter evenings, with those he loved about him, and only leave 
them when the tinkle, tinkle announced some one in the shop. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Uncle John, a quiet, respectable little body 
as you would meet anywhere, “who could venture out on an 
errand such a night as this? My, my! how the rain comes down 
the chimney !” 

Patter, pish—crack! went the rain and the embers together, 
and the purses flew out of the fire into Cousin Millie’s lap as she 
sat before it, with her faithful lover, Holme Brae, beside her. 

“It is a wild night, truly,” said Uncle John, in the shop, “and 
a hard one to be abroad in.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” was the answer, in a weak, tremulous voice, 
‘hard to be abroad at any time and think that there is no place 
in the wide world with loving hearts ta welcome me.” 

. “Some poor wanderer,” said Millie, rising and going up into 
the shop. By-and-by she returned, bringing down with her an old 
man, weary and wet, and placed him in her chair before the fire. 

“ A stranger, aunt,” she softly said to Mrs. Uncle John. “ They 
would not receive him at the inn, and we could not turn him away, 
you know.” 

The old man stroked the pretty hand that was busy removing 
his dripping coat. 

“God bless you!” said he. 
such a good girl be.” 

Millie turned to put away the old man’s coat, and I whispered 
to him : 

“Please don’t speak of her papa to my cousin Millie; she 
hasn’t a father.” 

Millie came back with an old coat of Uncle John’s, and my 
thoughtful little tongue was silenced. It was Millie who mixed 
a tumbler of hot punch for the wayfarer, and made him drink it, 
when he declared he could not eat; and Uncle John, Mrs. Uncle 
John and Holme Brae, watched her with shining eyes, as she 
moved around with her light, graceful step, and her sweet face 
expressive of pitying tenderness. When she sat down, after seeing 
his wants attended to, there was silence for a while. The presence 
of the stranger threw a restraint over all; and it must be that he 
noticed it, for he said, from the arm-chair in the warm corner 
where Millie had placed him : 

“Please don’t nrind me. I am very grateful to be privileged to 
sit here among you all, good people, and in the presence of that 
good girl—God bless her!” 

So after a while they resumed the conversation his entrance had 
interrupted, and I sat in my little chair beside the stranger, and 
was led by him to talk of those before us. With the ready com- 
municativeness of a child who finds an attentive listener, I told 
him how the good man sitting opposite us, although every one 
called him Uncle John, was only uncle to Millie, and no relation 
at all to me; but he had always pitied my poor deformed body, 
and when my father and mother died, he brought me here, and 
said that he and Mrs. Uncle John would be parents to me. That 
the young man talking to Millie was Holme Brae, who loved her 
with that noble love we read about in stories; and he was rich 
and Millie poor; but his father, who was as proud as he was rich, 
would not let him marry Millie, and Millie would not marry 

Holme Brae without his father’s consent. 

“ Alas! dear child!” exclaimed the old man, “ must that sweet 
girl be unhappy? Ah, if I were rich!” 

“ But Millie might have married him once,” I continued. “She 
would have been a rich woman if her grandmother hadn’t died 
without making her will. For Millio’s mother was @ lady; and 
when she married Uncle John’s brother, who was ever so far 
beneath her, her family wouldn’t look at her. It was only when 
she was dying that her proud mother forgot her pride in her sor- 
row for her child, and she came to her and forgave her. When 
she died, her mother took the little Millie and gave her father 
money to go off to America, India, or some other country where 


“ How happy must the father of 


persons become rich, and told him if he ever was wealthy he could 
come back and claim his child. He went away and was never heard 
of afterwards. Then Millie’s grandmother brought her up like a 
lady; but she was determined, she used to say, that she never 
should disgrace herself, or them, by a mean connection. So when 
Millie was eighteen, she went on a visit with her to Mr. Brae’s, 
Holme’s father. The young people loved each other, and they 
would have been married, if one morning the old grandmother 
had not been found dead in her bed, and the will she was going to 
sign in Millie’s favor, was of no benefit to her now. A cruel, 
haughty aunt of Millie’s got the property; and when Mr. Brae 
learned that Millie was portionless, he broke off the intended 
marriage between her and his son. It was then, in her heavy 
trouble, Uncle John sought his niece and gave her a peaceful 
shelter under his roof. But Holme Brae was true to her, and he 
would marry her in defiance of his father’s commands, but Millie 
would not hear to it; and this was the last time she would see him 
for three years, for he was going abroad to travel.” 

“Hush, my dear,” said the old man, “let me hear what she 


§ says.” 


“Urge me no more, Holme,” said Millie. “I believe no mar- 
riage happy that a parent’s sanction does not bless. My dear 
mother, though she was rich in her husband’s love—” 

“ Ay! she was rich in her husband’s love !” exclaimed the old 
man, rising and sinking back into his chair again. “She was rich 
in her husband’s love, Millie, and he in hers. Millie, my dear, 
dear child !” 

He arose—he extended his arms and she was folded in them, 
clinging to him, murmuring often as she drew back her dear head 
from his bosom to look him in the face: , 

“ My father—my father !” 

“Yes, yes—your father, my own Millie! Your father, after 
fifteen long years, holds his child to his heart. Come here, John,” 
to his brother, holding out his hand to him. ‘Do you not recog- 
nize me?” 

Uncle John wiped his eyes. 

“TI do, Robert; but you are sadly changed.” 

He sat down again, his daughter occupying my seat, her head 
on his knee. 

“ How often have I dreamed of this !’’ he said, softly, as if speak- 
ing to himself; “dreamed of being at home in my own country, 
and my Millie beside me. Thank God! I am not dreaming now. 
I am blessed in a loving child. And is he worthy of you, my 
dear?” to Millie, and looking at Holme Brae. “But you must 
be, young man, if she loves you.” 

The dignity of his manner as he addressed Holme, presented a 
strange contrast to the almost childish display of poor Uncle 
John’s ecstacy at the restoration of his brother, whose quiet little 
wife was vainly attempting to soothe him. 

“Dear sir!” Holme exclaimed ; “my Millie’s father, persuade 
her to be my wife !” 

“No, my lad,” he gravely said. “The girl is right in refusing 
you. If you truly love her, you can wait until you are free to 
marry her. But leave us for to-night, if you please. I have much 
to say to her. Come to-morrow to bid her farewell.” 

Holme went away to the inn, attended by Uncle John and Mrs. 
Uncle John, and I sat in the shop, leaving Millie alone with her 
father. When Uncle John came back, he said Holme could do 
nothing but talk of the strange return of Millie’s father, and what 
a lofty way he had with him ; in fact, he felt an awe of him. Mil- 
lie, hearing Uncle John’s voice in the shop, called us dowr again, 
and said that she had been telling her father of her happy life at 
her grandmother’s, and they had planned something since. 

“You know, dear Uncle John,” said Millie, smiling, but it was 
a sad smile, “how gratefully I have always felt my dependence 
on you; but now, with my father’s protection, I can go to London 
and find employment there, and please God, we will be happy 
together. I will be with my dear father, and I trust he will be 
with me.” 

“ Yes—we will be very happy, dearest,” said her father. 

Uncle John persisted, with tears in his eyes, against this deter- 
mination ; they never should leave him; he had enough for them 
all. But Uncle John’s heart was larger than his means, and 
Millie knew it; so she said nothing could change their intention. 

It was a beautiful sight to see Millie kneeling for her father’s 
blessing, and receiving it before they parted for the night. We 
were up early on the next morning, but Millie’s father had an- 
ticipated us. He was seated in the little parlor, reading, when we 
came down. He was a fine-looking old man, and Millie strikingly 
resembled him. 

Millie’s heart was heavy at the prospect of parting with Holme 
Brae, and when he came to bid her good-by, she could not repress 
her tears. 

“Cruel Millie,” said Holme, reproachfully ; “what pain you 
inflict upon me, when it lies in your power to make me happy. 
Say but the word, Millie, and we never more will be parted.” 

“« My resolution never can be altered, Holme,” she answered, 
mournfully. 

“ But it may be, Millie,” said her father. “If I told you to 
marry Holme Brae, would my command influence you ?” 

“No, sir,” she said, firmly. “I love Holme too well to marry 
him under our present circumstances.” 

“ But your objections, dear child ?” 

“ Are too weighty to be removed,” she answered. 

“ However weighty they may be, they would be light if put in 
the scale with twenty thousand pounds. Millie, my dear child,” 
taking her hand and placing it in that of Holme Brae, “tell your 
lover if twenty thousand pounds will make you acceptable to his 
father, they are yours, my girl! For Robert Wilkes was not idle 
for fifteen years. Tell him so, Millie; tell him your father has 


come back a wealthy man, and claims his child as he promised 
to do!” 

And while we were ail looking at each other in joyfal and half- 
incredulous surprise, the vision, the beautiful vision—alas! it was 


‘but a vision—faded away, and in place of the happy morning, with 


Millie’s wealthy father returned to make her the happy wife of 
Holme Brae, it was still the wild March night, the weary stranger 
dropping asleep in the corner, and Millie, with a sorrowing heart, 
bidding her lover a last farewell. For, dear friend, my imagina- 
tion, as I sat there, had woven the blissful scenes I have related. 
Poor Millie was still fatherless, and the old man was nobody’s 
father that I knew of—only a wayworn wanderer, sheltered for the 
night under our roof. 


Years have gone by since that night. When next Millie saw 
Holme Brae, he was bringing home a bride. She was very beau- 
tiful,even more lovely than Millie—and she was rich; would not 
that alone make her beautiful in the eyes of the money-loving 
many? My hand was in Millie’s as the bridal train dashed by, 
and she crushed it so violently in hers that I would have cried out 
in pain, were it not for the pale face that looked down at me. O, 
it was hard after that to see the pale presence of grief in that fair 
young face! But she bore up against her sorrows, and cheered 
the declining years of Uncle John and his wife. 

They have now been dead some years. Millie and I keep the 
shop together, and we are happy in some degree. The night be- 
fore last, we were sitting by the fire together, recalling bygones, and 
I told her for the first time, of the air-castle I had built so many 
years before, when the wanderer was sheltered at our fireside. 
Tears gushed from Millie’s eyes as I concluded, and she mur- 
mured, regretfully : 

“Tt might have been.” 

With a joyful heart I add—Ee Erat. 


Yesterday, the successful member was chaired. That member 
was Holme Brae. How every cheer for Holme Brae was caught 
up and shouted over the town! Proud ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs for him and wore his colors. Holme Brae was a wid. 
ower now. It was a lovely evening. The lively strains of the 
band announced the procession coming down the street. What a 
lively sight it was! the banners, the music, the crowds of rejoicing 
people—for Holme Brae is the people’s friend. Borne aloft on 
the shoulders of freeholders, seated in the chair decorated with 
flowers and his own colors, came Holme Brae. 

Millie stood at the door with me, for her fond heart gloried in 
seeing him honored. His smiling eyes wandered over the crowd, 
and rested on Millie as she stood in the shadow of the doorway. 
Their glances met, the first time for many years; his hat was 
lifted from his head, and an obeisance, reverent as to a queen, 
made he to his early love. The gay procession moved on. 

Last night Holme Brae was in our little parlor. This morning 
he and Millie were married. The joyful tears that blind my eyes 
prevent my writing more. And O, what bliss to feel that, in place 
of “it might have been,” I can whisper in dear Millie’s ear : 

“Et Erat.” 


POLYTECHNIC MUTINEERS IN PARIS. 


The enormous number of one hundred and twenty-five students 
have been expeiled from the Polytechnic School for a mutiny. 
They gave a beating to the adjutant, who had reported their con- 
duct to the commanding officer, and when charged with their of- 
fences they boldly declared their intention to stand by one another. 
The emperor, it is said, was rather opposed to this sweeping meas- 
ure of severity which has been taken, but yielded to the represen- 
tations of Marshal Magnan, with whom the Polytechnic School is 
not a favorite. The Nord of Brussels gives the following details 
of the éircumstances which led to the dismissal of the second di- 
vision of the school :—*‘ The pupils of the first year, last elected, 
being animated by a singular spirit of equality, and not wishing 
to oppose or exceed each other in the examinations, resolved 
among themselves some time ago, and even engaged in writing, to 
allow twenty-five of the cleverest pupils chosen among them to 
study for their promotions, while the others did merely what was 
strictly necessary. This com of utter idleness fell into the 
hands of an adjutant of the school, who laid it before the heads of 
the establishment. It was at one moment in contemplation to 
punish some who were suspected of being the ringleaders, but this 
idea was not carried into effect ; not the less, however, was a con- 
spiracy got up against the adjutant, and carried into execution. 
vb Saturday night, the pupils rose from their beds, and draw- 
ing down their nightcaps over their faces, cut holes for their eyes 
and mouths, so that it was impossible to distinguish them. Sure 
of not being recognized, they seized on the adjutant on whom they 
wished to be revenged, and inflicted on him such a y that 
he was much injured, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
he got out of their hands. As it was found impossible to discov er 
the real delinquents, it was decided to expel the whole division.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM: COMPANION. 
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HIGH CONSTABLE JOHN H. BULKLEY, 
CHIEF OF POLICE, PHILADELPHIA. 


We present on this page a finely engraved portrait of 


the gentleman whose name leads this article, and who 
has for sixteen years connected with the police de- 
t of Philadelphia, drawn and engraved express- 


for the Pictorial. For the period above named, Mr. 
ulkley, with a brief in , has had the entire con- 
trol of all important detective matters connected with 
his department. Such duties were of course no sine- 
cures in a city much changed from the influx of vicious 
characters from the moral — and precision which dis- 
tinguished it under the old Quaker supremacy. In the 
month of July, 1841, the subject of our sketch was first 
appointed by Mayor John Swift as captain of the north- 
western division of the night watch of the city, and his 
first entrée into public life was thus to a position requir- 
ing the most active and energetic vigilance. Very 
shortly after, however, a thorough re-organization of 
the police department was determined upon by the in- 
coming administration under Mayor John M. Scott. 
The scheme was carried into effect, and Mr. Bulkley 
arose to the post of second lieutenant, which he filled 
to universal satisfaction for three years, and was then 
re-appointed by the succeeding municipal official, May- 
or Peter McCall. After still another re-appointment 
by Mayor Swift (who himself for the second time as- 
sumed office), he was in 1849 directed to assume the 
title of lieutenant. We say the title, because he had 
for years before actually fulfilled the duties of that po- 
sition without credit. This last promotion was to the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of James we 
The Hon. Joel Jones was the next mayor of Philad 
phia, and a complete change of officers was the order of 
the day, but no competent substitute could be found to 
supply the lieutenantcy, and by universal consent Mr. 
Bulkley was allowed and requested to act as the con- 
trolling head, but obliged, as a sort of compromise, to 
re-assume his title of second lieutenant. This contin- 
ued until his re-installment by Mayor Charles Gilpin 
immediately after his election. Then came the passage 
of the act of consolidation, by which the various dis- 
tricts and suburbs of Philadelphia were united under 


the simple designation of the “city.” The great re- 
_form movement took place, and Ro T. Conrad was 
elected as the first executive officer. High constable 


Bulkley now devoted himself to his peculiar duties as 

the chief directing agent of the police force of Philadelphia. In 
affairs requiring physical strength or bodily exertion, it was not 
his province to mingle, but in fine details, the admirable class- 
ing, and the acute detective operations n to secure 

ends, his talents shone forth conspicuously. With instruments to 
mouid at will, and order at pleasure, he, the main spring, could 
accomplish by far the greatest amount of labor by mental exercise. 
To recite particular instances of achievements would be to extend 
our article beyond reasonable limits, but the criminal dockets will 
tell of many successes. Under Mayor Vaux, the present incum- 
bent, High Constable Bulkley maintains his position with credit, 
and still exhibits the same unfailing vigilance. An instance will 
well illustrate this. During the recent investigation into the Bur- 
dell murder in New York, he considered it his duty, as the mur- 
dered man was once of Philadelphia, to pay some attention to the 
matter. He discovered that in times past the life of Dr. Burdell 
had been threatened by a man with whom he was at enmity, but 
whose whereabouts were unknown. Was not that man likely to 
have been the murderer? The inquiry was started, and the coun- 
try scoured to ascertain the probability of such a fact. The sus- 


JOHN H. BULKLEY, CHIEF OF POLICE, PHILADELPHIA. 


pected individual was found at last, but in prison, and his alibi 
was at once established. The result of course was of little im- 
portance, but the incident serves to exhibit the vigilance which is 
of our sketch in his profes- 


largely developed. 
are essential to his position. His friends are many, and his ene- 
mies none, save those who through his influence have suffered 
for their misdeeds. The responsibility attached to a position like 
that which the subject of our skewh has occupied for years is very 

and the man who fills it acceptably to his fellow-citizens 
must assuredly be possessed of abilities of a very high order. 
Nor are the reputation and the emoluments thus earned at all 
commensurate with the duties discharged. The incumbent of 
such an office must look to higher sources of reward—his own 
consciousness of having done his duty, and his whole duty, must 
be his recompense. Necessarily he makes enemies—the enemies 
of society of course his, and others even, for the administration 
of strict justice is always attended by some hardships. 


VIEW OF FAIRMOUNT, MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


FAIRMOUNT, MILTON, MASS, 


The annexed view of Fairmount, in Milton, from 
Mount Neponset, on the Dorchester side of the Nepon- 
set River, was drawn expressly for our paper by Mr. 
prise taste as isp in i 
this place. Less than one can, bee be 
hold this truly beaatifal vil , was but an unimproved 
territory. is has been done mainly by associated 
effort, and is a most successful resalt of Yankee skill 
and modern i The name of Alpheus P. 

it in devising and ing forward this enterprise. 
Hon. Daniel Work, D. 3. Rich, John N. Brown, and 
S. S. Mooney are among the active members of this 


association. This village is fast becoming one of the 
most lar and delightful in the suburbs of Boston. 
The Estate and Building Company are about to 


commence extensive operations in this vicinity in the 
way of building, ornamenting and improving the pro- 
perty which is contiguous. erection of a female 
college on the elevation in the distance is ander con- 
sideration. From the site where it is to lo- 
cate this institution, a view of the surrounding country 
may be had from ten Se — in every direction, 

ni a variet is romantic 
nd beantifal At che hill, as exhibived in 
the cut, is the N River, which furnishes a favor- 
ng. The New York Central Rail- 


England ; while his wife, formerly Martha . 
stands in the front rank of the young writers of Amer- 
ica, and will, doubtless, be recollected by many of our 
readers as the author of “‘ Pauline,” # $500 prize tale, 
published in the “Flag of our Union” several years 
Still further to the left is the residence of George 
intended the erection of 
Those 
admiring the truthful, 
well paid for a visit to Fairmount. The in 
environs of Boston have always been noted for the 
mantic beauty of their ang he the taste exhibited 
the dwellings, and this becomes more and more apparent as per- 
sons of culture are forced out of the city by the enlarged space 
required by its commerce. 


PICTURESQUE SIN8. 

Many are the personages once held to be picturesq 
now — to be mere scarecrows ; powdered gentlemen of fashion, 
who founded their own reputations on those they had ruined ; who 
could first insult the wife, and then “ pink ” the resentful husband ; 
highwaymen, who rode to Tybarn-tree decorated with the favors 
of the fair; duellists, who were knaves in disguise, and compelled 
men to stake lives that had the sterling ring of manhood against 
their own brazen counterfeits ; fools, who affected Byron’s faults, 
without a touch of his genius, and disdained the world that they 
neither comprehended nor improved. Touching these, the delu- 
sions of society have long ago ceased, and they are now either 
abhorred or despised Their successors will share the same fate. 
May we not learn from experience that whatever runs counter to 
moral worth is ugly, and that in reality there is no such thing as 

ertland Marston. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

B. A. ., New York.—The volume me begins with January, but you can com- 

your year when you 

Logansport, Indiana. va WR or rather Sarai (Hebrew), signifies 
is lication of her children. ” Mary, from the bit- 
roa i We know not the tion 

is styled Elisa in V 

i e., furnished with « gilt helmet. 

Canmahoducie, —According to Btowe, ‘‘in the yeere 1564, Guylliam Boonen, 
& Datchman, became the queene’s coachman, and was the first that 
brought the use of coaches into England ” 

Lrrrgenateur.— We believe that the Longmans $15.000 for Lailah Rookh. 

kens's annual income we have seen stated at $100,000 —but literature is 
a lottery with a — bianks to one prize. 

oodfall, the parliamentary 
took notes, but depended w to tor tas 

rac’ 

Ericune.—The edible birds’ nests are found in Java, in caverns 
usually situated on the seacoast. —- 

Srupent.—The Hyades form the well-known constellation in the head of 
Taurus. According to the most ble account, these stars received 
their name from Greek word huein, to rain, b rain lly fol- 
lows their rising and setting. 

E. K., Somerville.—You ean learn to translate and write German passably 
wi t = master, and Ollendorff’s Grammar is the best we can recommend 


LD. D.—John at Cherson on the Black 
a. January 20, 1790, of a which he caught iu rendering assistance 

to a patient. 

Mepicus.— In Catholic countries —_ hospitals are usually attended by nuns, 
sisters of mercy and charity, etc 

Saackant 8.—Horsetaile are used for standards among the the Ottomans and 
Tartars; the sultan has seven horsetails in war, the grand vizier, five, and 
the pachar, three, two and one. 

J.M. , Rushville, Indiana —There is no institution of the kind in this city. 
If you will address Dr. David K. Hiteheock, Boston, he would doubtless 
answer your other questions to your satisfaction. 

w.c. M., JNew York.—The news r is stated to have originated in Venice, 
in 1563; and to have been called , whence our appellation, Gazette. 

Inquiner.—Down from the year 1816, it is ‘calculated = the number of vol- 
umes issued from was 3,277 ,640. 

Strupewt.— There are to be still extant parts of the +e in ‘came tran- 
slated by Bede. by Alfred the Great, and Elfric of Canterbu 


ARTILLERIST.—The siege of Sebas showed that the im pression 
that the wind of a cannon shot injury was fal . The clothing 
and by cannon shot without any 
serious inj 


M. othe dieulty of recalling a train of thought is one of the invariable 
accompaniments of insanity. 

GaRpenzR.— Apples have been believed by some to have been introduced into 
Italy from Media. 


NAVY MATTERS. 

Mr. Secretary Toucey has issued a general order that the com 
plement of officers and crew for vessels in the navy already estab- 
lished, shall be so modified that after rating the petty officers, the 
number of seamen allowed to each vessel will be reduced twenty- 
five per cent. ; the number of ordinary seamen increased five per 
cent. ; and that of landsmen and boys increased twenty per cent. 
It is believed that this organization will be a decided improvement 
upon the usual complement, and that the apprentice system has 
rendered the step necessary and proper. We are gratified to learn 
of the active ability and patient research which Secretary Toucey 
brings to aid him in the important position he sustains in the gov- 
ernment. He is a man of large experience,—calm, deliberate and 
steadfast,—of the firmest integrity of purpose, and of unequalled 
industry. The right arm of our national defence will acquire 


SPLINTERS. 


.... Madame de Wilhorst, the New York prima donna, goes to 
Europe to complete her musical and operatic education. 
..+. It is now fashionable for ladies giving large parties to in- 
sert “ without crinoline” in the cards of invitation. 
.... The London Critic says the works of Dickens are better 
known in France than those of Shakspeare. No doubt of it. 
.... William E. Burton, the comedian, is quite a literary char- 
acter, and has a library of 16,000 volumes. 
. At one time, recently, fourteen men charged with the 
crime of murder were in the Louisville jail. 
+». The navy of Spain seems to be in quite an efficient con- 
dition. It mounts 945 guns, some of very large calibre. 
..+. Marsh’s troup of juvenile comedians have been fully as 
successful in New Orleans as they were in this city. 
.. One hundred and nine persons died last year in the city of 
Worcester of consumption—that scourge of New England. 
..+. An American lady writes that the splendid complexion of 
the Paris women arises from never washing. 
.++. In France arrests are constantly being made for conspiracy 
to assassinate the emperor. 
. The masonic fraternity of Nashua, N. H., are making 
great preparations to celebrate St. John’s Day, June 24. 
.... The Turkish Porte has granted the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries authority to build a new church. 
... The British fleet has left the Turkish waters, and the 
principalities are now entirely evacuated. 
.. The Philadelphia Inquirer is printed on paper made at 
Athens, Ga, and shipped for the North at Savannah. 
.-+. A man in the neighborhood of St. Louis drives a couple 
of mountain wolves, harnessed to a light cart. 
.... “ Ask Mamma; or, the Richest Commoner in England,” 
is the queer tithe of a book just published in London. 
.... The Newfoundland seal fishery has commenced very aus- 
piciously. Large numbers of phoc have been taken. 
.++. An enterprise is afoot for running a telegraphic wire all 
the way from New York te San Francisco. 
..». Many women are loved without knowing it, but more 
think they are beloved when they are not. 
. What a world this would be without women and nows- 
papers! How would news be circulated ¢ 


EXTRAVAGANCE ABROAD. 

As we have frequently inveighed against some of the golden 
sins of the times in our country, the worship of Mammon, the pro- 
gress of luxury, the folly of fashion, it is well to turn our eyes 
abroad, not for examples and excuses, for we are but too apt to 
adopt foreign models, but to show that we do not stand alone, and 
to see on what breakers extravagance is driving a European nation. 
When we read that the emperor of France lately gave 800,000 
francs for a house to give away, that the Count de Morny offered 
a million dollars for a house which he cannot have for less than 
double that sum, that another man in Paris gives $17,000 rent for 
a residence, we are not dazzled, we are alarmed, for we see 
in it proof that the sovereign, court and people of France are 
plunging into extravagances that will end in ruin—a ruin that will 
extend from the summit to the base of the social edifice. The 
emperor is a stock gambler, and so are his satellites, and their ex- 
ample has infected all classes, and all stand on the brink of a ter- 
rible financial crisis. Louis Philippe was a prudent merchant; 
Louis Napoleon is a reckless speculator. Already many signifi- 
cant symptoms of a grand crash have manifested themselves, 
among the most important of which is the following : 

The other evening, a grand meeting of the shareholders of the 
Universal Gas Company, of which Emile Pereire is founder and 
protector, took place amid the most furious uproar which has ever 
been witnessed in the bosom of the polite city of Paris. The 
meeting was attended by an immense number of shareholders ; for 
certain suspicions have been afloat, and a conspiracy had been 
formed amongst the malcontents to demand an explanation of sub- 
jects which did not appear exactly clear to the commercial eye. 
After much angry and furious debating, silence was demanded by 
M. Féline, the advocate of the Court of Cassation. In the midst 
of a mute pause in the assembly, he rose, and in a loud, clear 
voice, inquired if a commissary of police were present to take down 
a deposition he had to make regarding the affairs of the company. 
The greatest awe reigned around, while a messenger was despatched 
for a commissary of police, none being present at the meeting. 
On his arrival, M. Féline arose, and, calling to the commissary, 
bade him be seated at the table while he took down a report of 
what was about to take place. Then raising his voice in the true 
imperial advocate style, he dictated an accusation of fraud and 
felony in due form against M. Emile Pereire and the directors of 
the Gas Company, including Murat, Morny, and other names of 
equal note; declaring his readiness to appear before the tribunals 
asa civil party, and to maintain the accusation which he now 
framed in the name of the despoiled and pillaged shareholders. 
The scene which followed this extraordinary step baffles all de- 
scription. A regular row was the consequence, and M. Heekeren, 
one of the combatants on the Pereire side (the soul and mind of 
the Palais Royal, as he is called), came out of the meleé much the 
worse for the wear and tear. Meanwhile, M. Féline maintains his 
accusation, resolved to have the law of the defrauders. “ By what 

right do you arrogate to yourself the position of public accuser?” 
asked Heekeren, in breathless fury. ‘‘ By the right of five hun- 
dred thousand francs I have sunk in this gigantic swindle,” was 
the answer, and the report went on its progress, and by this time 
is safely registered at the Palais. The best of the joke is the re- 
ported challenge sent by Pereire to Féline, and the answer of the 
latter thereunto: “‘ No, by heavens! the fellow has got my money, 
and wants my life ; an ordinary highwayman gives you the choice, 
but never insists on taking both.” The affair has created the great- 
est commotion throughout Paris, and the comments upon -what 
has been and what is to be, are endless. Is fo 0 most important 


development. 


THE BOSTON TRAVELLER. 

This journal makes a very handsome appearance in its new 
quarto form, a style of publication which is fast becoming popular 
in this country, and bids fair to be universal. The “ Atlas,” 
“Chronicle,” and “ Telegraph,” have all three been merged in 
this concern, Mr. Bowles, well known as the former editor of the 
Springfield Republican, being the editor in chief, assisted by a 
numerous corps of writers and reporters. The fastest presses are 
employed in working off the sheet, so that the largest demand for 
the morning or evening or weekly editions can always be supplied. 
The Traveller was before established on a solid basis, and since 
the new arrangements has received an impetus which promises 
@ most brilliant fature. Capital, talent and business tact combined 
cannot fail te command success. 

Marrimontat.—Sir Jonah Barrington used to say that the 
matrimonial ladder consisted of eight steps: 1, attention ; 2, flir- 
tation ; 3, courtship ; 4, breaking the ice ; 5, popping the question ; 
6, the negociation ; 7, the ceremony ; and 8, the repentance. Bene- 
dicts will please notice this order. 


> 


Ixvitine.—The French shopkeepers adopt various devices 
to secure the custom of English and American visitors. A store 
on the Italian boulevard has this placard in the window :— 
“ Englisch spiked here.” 


Lat Be KNOwN.—We send Ballou’s Pictorial.to any clergy- 
man for two dollars a year, and also to any school-teacher in 


regular standing, at the same price. 

John Chinaman wishes to be 
particularly civil to his friend, he says, “Prosperity is painted in 
your face.” 


Turxx o¥ 17.—The catalogue alone of the British Museum 
consists of twelve hundred volumes. 


MORMON ATROCITIES. 

There can be no longer any reasonable doubt that the Mormons 
at Salt Lake are and have been guilty of a series of systematic 
atrocities such as would disgrace the annals of a community ot 
savages. The statements of W. W. Drummond of Chicago, late 
U. 8. Chief Justice of Utah Territory, have a weight, from his 
position and character, which completely sweeps any doubts that 
might have attached to less influential witnesses, confirming them 
in every respect. We do not propose to allude now to the dis- 
gusting domestic practices, in which the grossest social abuses are 
committed under the veil of religion, and the most degraded vices 
sanctioned by sacred names, not of the relations of the Mormons 
to each other, but their violation of laws and of the rights of 
American citizens who stand without the pale of their church. 

A leading characteristic of the followers of the modern Ma- 
homet seems to be a settled and abiding hatred of all “Gentiles,” 
as they are pleased to style all who do not subseribe to their dog- 
mas and conform to their unique and revolting creed. Although 
they come mainly from the northern portion of this republic, they 
look upon the United States with no other feeling than hatred. 
Patriotic love of the country which gave them birth, and which 
they disgrace, has no place in their bosoms. They have been 
taught to look upon the United States government as an oppres- 
sive one, whose authority they have a right to resist. All whoare 
without the pale of the Church of Latter-Day Saints, whether in 
or out of the territory which they have usurped, they regard as 
their enemies. They either set .t open defiance the decrees of our 
courts, or dictate to grand and petit juries the indictments they 
shall report or the verdicts they shall render. In notable cases, 
where the guilt of criminals has been as apparent as the noonday 
sun, Young and his fellow-prophets have forbidden Mormon juries 
to render a verdict of conviction. In one instance, where a poor 
helpless dumb boy was tortured in many ways for months, barbar- 
ously beaten, and then, while in the agony of his mortal wounds, 
was fettered and drowned in a brook, when his brutal murderer 
was sentenced to the penitentiary, Brigham Young took him from 
the hands of the officers, led him into the tabernacle, proclaimed 
his absolute pardon, forbade any one to arrest him, and gave him 
@ seat at his right hand! If Indians commit depredations upon 
Mormons, they are punished without delay or scruple, but if they 
rob or murder “ Gentiles,” the prophet extends his protection, and 
forbids juries to pronounce them guilty. No law, except what 
emanates from the supreme hierarchy, receives the slightest regard. 

A most serious charge is made by Judge Drummoni, viz., 
that the records, papers, etc., of the Supreme Court have been 
destroyed by order of the Church, with direct knowledge and ap- 
probation of Gov. B. Young, and the federal officers grossly in- 
sulted for presuming to raise a single question about the treason- 
able act. Wherever the Mormons have established themselves 
they have incurred the hatred of their neighbors, and they have 
been driven from spot to spot, not because of their religion, but 
because they have made a merit of robbing, plundering and injur- 
ing the “ Gentiles” in obedience to the dictates of their spiritual 
and temporal head. It now remains for the United States gov- 
ernment to put forth its utmost powers to enforce the laws of the 
land, and to put a prompt termination to the murderous sway of 
the “‘ Latter-Day Saints.” 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William Gordon to Miss Margaret 
A. Moore; by Rev. Dr. Dr. Barrett, Mr. George W. Safford to Miss Anna T. Mar- 
shall; by Kev. Mr King, Mr. William H. Rogers to Miss Jennie M. Benton; 
by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Edward A. Williston to Miss A. Marsh ; by Kev. 
Mr. Skinner, Mr. Rufus H. Carley to Miss Caroline L. Tyler; by "Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, Mr. H. F. Higginson to Miss Mary Jarves; by Kev. Mr. Edmunds, 
Mr. Edwin Boultbee to Miss Rachel Hull; by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr Charies 
D. McIntyre te Mrs. Mary M. Lambert. —At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Bradlee, 
Mr. Charlies F. Fay to Miss Susan H. Putnam.—At Medford. by Rev. Mr. 
Tebbetts, Mr. David G. Ranney, of Charlestown, to Miss Sarah K. Peck.—At 
Salem, by Kev. Dr. Briggs, Mr. J. C. Dodge, of Indiana, to Miss Mary Frances 

at Methuen, by Kev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. William H. Whittemore, of 
De Kalb Centve, Illinois, to Miss Mary U., daughter of Captain Joshua Web- 
ster, of Methuen.—At Haverhill, by Kev. Mr. Train, Mr. B. F. Gordon to 
Miss Angie KE. Murray.—At Loweil, by Kev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. John 8. Me- 
Lean, of New York, to Miss Killen T. Ashton.—At Taunton, by Kev. Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Joseph Hooper, of Manchester, to Mrs. Mehitabie Bingham.—At 
Portiaud Me Me., by Kev. Mr. Bosworth, Mr. Andrew M. Blake, of Cambridge- 
port, to Miss Mary A. Huston. 


DEATHS. 


(ny Mr. Michael Coughliv,58; Mrs. Hannah Bailey, 23; Mrs. Ellen 
P. Bryant, 18; Mr. William 8. Khan, 23; Mr. David Marsh, 67; Mrs. Betsey 
RK. Davis, 31; Mr. Wellman Morrison, 42; Mr. Thomas J. Norton, 19.—At 
Chelsea, Mr. " Pheodore D . Bascom, 34 —At Dorehester, Mrs. Frances Nason, 
74.—At Newton Centre, “Mr. Joha F. Loring, 36.—At Milton, Mrs. Martha 
Kendall, +; —At Kast Needham, Miss Hatty D. Willard, 20.—At East cm) 


igail 
Joshua Yeaton, 82.—At Newbury port, Capt. David tiaskell, 82.—At Newbury, 
Mr. Joseph Perkins, Jr., 52.—At Amesbury. Mrs. Mehitable Carter, 36.—At 
Worcester, Mrs. Mary Gitfora, 30.—At Sutton, Mr. William Gilbert, 26.—At 
Graften, Mr. William E. Stockwell, 42.—At Walpole. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 


Clarke, "23.—at Clinton, Miss Louisa Faulkner, 54.—At Northboro’, Mra . 


Babcock, 96 —At Montague, Widow Rebecca Graves, 58.—At New 
Bedford, Mr. Kuby A Hill, 62.—At Plymouth, Mrs. Lydia Poole, 74.—At 
Pittsfield, Mr. J Sloan, Sandwieh, Mr. John Donovan, 46.—At 
Boscawen, N. H., Mrs. Lusy F. Price, 85. 
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BALLOUS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
‘THE FIRST SPRING SHOWERS. 


BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


Softly falls the early rain 
Over russet hill and plain: 


Waking from the silent earth, 
Bloom and verdure into birth! 
How like love, the gentle showers 
Come to glad expectant hours: 
Touching springs of life again, 
Stirring every pulse and vein, 

Till each blade and bursting flower 


Tells the beauty of thy power! 
Like warm tears of penitence, 
Washing out each old offence : 
Softening o’er the arid heart, 
Till fair buds of promise start— 
And above hopes withering, 


Joyful reigns a second spring! 


Type of Love's expanding power, 
Seen in opening leaf and flower! 
Type of mercies flowing free, 
That forever blest shall be! 

Type of trust in darkest days, 
Ending in triumphant praise! 
Type of God's perennial spring 
Of Hope's heavenly blossoming : 
Comes the warm, reviving rain 
To our waiting earth again! 


SORROW’S DISCIPLINE. 


The quickened seed o’erpowered the thorn, 
The weed, the worm, the blight: 

While vigorous leaf and ripening corn, 
Successive, cheered the sight. 


What gave so soon the harvest pride 
To life’s unfolding years? ag 
The heavenly husbandman replied 
‘The seed was steeped in 


tears!”—Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 


BEAUTY. 
An eye’s an eye, and whether black or blue, 
Is no great matter, so “tis in request; 
°Tis nonsense to dispute about a hue— 
The kindest may be taken as a test. 
The fair sex should be always fair; and no man, 
Till thirty, should perceive there's a plain woman.—Brnron. 


PASSION. 
A night of fretful passion may consume 
All that thou hast of beauty’s gentle bloom ; 
And one distempered hour of sordid fear 
Print on thy brow the wrinkles of a year.—Susriman. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 
We again seat ourselves in our editorial arm-chair with the most innumer- 
able kind of s bow to our legion of readers. How pleasant it is to address 
such an army, and to receive, as we constantly do, congratulations and kind 


words from those we may never meet in this world, but whose good wishes 
we treasure in our ‘* heart of hearts.”’...... A Western correspondent asks us 
what novelty there is in the way of art here. Well, the Athensum gallery 
has opened with a fine collection of Allston’s paintings, and the magnificent 
water-color drawings gathered at great expense by the late Mr. Dowse, of 
Cambridgeport. The exhibition is the finest we remember. Page's ‘‘ Venus 
rising from the Sea’ has also been on exhibition—but the least said about it 
the better. The attitude is fantastic, and the coloring, “orful.”” The idea 
» of representing Venus as very homely and ill-shaped, is certainly original, 
however. .....The spring toilets of the ladies are dazzling, and they set their 
hoops for beaux in the most expansive manner. One well-dressed lady will 
occupy the entire breadth of the sidewalk in Washington Street...... The 
Rabbins have a tradition that twelve bushels of chit-chat were rained down 
into Paradise for Adam and Eve to amuse themselves with, of which Eve 
picked up twelve, and Adam only three. But to confess the honest truth, we 
must own that there are as many male gossips as female in this talkative 
world of ours. ..... A writer proposes to make sour apples sweet by fertilizing 
the trees with molasses. That reminds us of the theory about producing silk 
by boiling mulberry leaves—one of the latest canards of the davy......The 
Trishman’s definition of nothing was most excellent. He said it was a “‘ foot- 
Jess stocking without a leg.”’......Women enjoy their “‘ rights” very exten- 
sively in France; they are hostlers, barbers and ploughwomen...... “T re- 
solve,” says Bishop Beveridge, *‘ never to speak of a man’s virtues before his 
face, nor of his faults behind his back.” A golden rule, which, if universally 
adopted, would at one stroke banish flattery and defamation from the face of 
the earth:..... In a garden at Flushing, Long Island, New York, there still 
remain two of the oak trees under which George Fox, the founder of the 
society of Friends, held a religious meeting, in 1672. We have stood in the 
shade of those trees,and mused upon the virtues of this departed secta- 
rian......There is an editor out West so handsome and fascinating, that he 
is obliged to dress in disguise, and carry a club to keep the ladies at a dis- 
tance. If we can obtain a daguerreotype, we shall certainly publish his por- 
trait...... We are afraid that after what has been written and said on the 
subject, the life of a farmer is not properly appreciated. Were one third of 
the population that are now engaged in other pursuits, to turn their atten- 
tion to agriculture, it would be better for all concerned...... A gentleman 
in New York advertises for a wife, in one of the New York papers. He wants 
one “ that understands housekeeping, and has not been in a boarding- 
school.”” We fear it wiil be difficult for him to find such a rara avis. ..... In 
one of the Cherokee settlements, a few years ago, a young Indian heau was 
convieted in a case of breach of promise, and sentenced to pay the disap- 
pointed young ledy ‘a yellow feather, a brooch that dangled from his nose, 
and a dozen coon skins!"? On hearing this, the Cherokee belle immediately 
sprang up and clapped her hands, exclaiming, ‘* Now me be ready to court 
again!”.*,,..We are certainly a fast people. A short time since, a young 
gentleman from these parts reached a Western settlement on Monday, sur- 
veyed his land on Tuesday, built a house on Wednesday, went a courting on 
Thursday, got married on Friday, moved home on Saturday, and, with his 
wife, went to church on Sunday......The most striking case of absence of 
mind we remember reading of, was that of the first Lord Lyttleton, who was 
upset in a boat at Hagley, and it was recorded that he sank twice before he 
recollected that he could swim......The richer the nature, the harder and 
slower ite development. There is a capital illustration of this in Fraser: 
“Two boys were once of « class in the Edinburgh Grammar School—John, 


ever trim, precise and leader; Walter. ever slovenly, confused and dolt. In 
due time, John became Baillie John, of Hunter Square; and Walter, Walter 
Scott, of the universe. The quickest andwompletest of all vegetables is the 
cabbage.”...... That was a cool reply of a tailor toa gentleman who com- 
plained of the fit of his new coat. “I beg pardon, sir, but the coat must fit, 
for the measure’s right, and we always cut on a jometry principle.” Very 
consoling to a man with a bag on his back, and fifty wrinkles under each 
arm!...... Dr. Dewey once said, in speaking of ladies’ dresses, ‘‘ The dress 
of women is undoubtedly the cause of bad health, consumption, etc. ; but as 
they prefer death to wearing thick slippers and warm stockings, and leaving 
off tight corsets, there is no hope of reforming them.”’. .....Swift beautifully 
exemplifies the distinction between pride and vanity—the vain man’s being 


is in the opinion of others; the proud man cares not a button what others 
think of him. Swift thus makes the discrimination :—“‘ Iam too proud to be 


wain 2’, ....- An ancient writer says, in ref to the of lending 
books, that “‘ to lend a book is to lose it; and borrowing, but a hypocritical 
pretence for stealing, and should be punished with death.”...... The vernal 


season is again strewing flowers in our path—and as we inhale their fra- 
grance, we recall what has been said by gifted writers of their charms. “ He 


who does not love flowers.”” says Ludwig Tieck, “has lost all fear and love of 
God ;? and another German author defines woman as ‘‘ something between a 
flower and an angel.”’......OQur friend, Captain Robert Jozsselyn, has been 
singing the praise of “‘the girl with the calico dress.”” Josselyn iss true 
poet, and, like the German Koerner, has wielded the sword as well as the 
pen.”’......Itis ill-luck with the Russians to tell a man he is looking re- 


markably well. If you don’t wish to offend him, you must say, “ My dear [ 


fellow, how very ill you are looking to-day!”’......Sir John Bowring tells us 
that to every decade of life the Chinese attach some special designation—the 
age of 10 is called the ‘‘ opening degree ;”’ 20, *‘ youth expired ;”’ 30, “‘ strength 
and marriage ;”’ 40, “‘ officially apt ;” 50, “‘ error knowing ;” 60, ‘* cycle clos- 
ing 70, “‘ rare bird of age ;”’ 80, “‘ rusty-visaged ;”” 90, delayed ;”’ and 100, 
age’s extremity.”...... Some few weeks ago, on the occasion of the birth of a 
prince at Naples, forged proclamations of political amnesty were posted all 


over the city by thousands. That shows at least how active and well-organ- 
ized are the secret societies. Before a great while, King Bomba may be forced 
to take refuge in the Castel Nuovo, of which we lately gave a representation 
in the Pictorial. .....Some people are “‘more nice than wise” about their 
eating; but we can’t say we admire the extent to which the Chinese carry 
their indifference to the quality of their food. The long-tails eat and enjoy 
dogs, rats, mice, monkeys, snakes, and unhatched ducks and chickens. .....A 
woman lately made a complaint against her husband for Itreating her 
before one of our police judges. ‘‘ What pretext did he have for beati: 

you?” asked his honor. “No pretixt at all, yer honor, and your honor's 
honorable honor, av it plaze the coort—it was a big club he bate me with, 
the blaggard!”’...... Devisme, a celebrated gunsmith of Paris, is said to have 
invented an explosive bullet, which kills and rends to pieces, lions, tigers, 
elephants, whales, or any creature shot with it. It may be so, but we rather 
suspect Mr. Devisme has been drawing the long bow...... Baron Humboldt 
is busy with the fourth volume of his ‘‘ Cosmos,” though he has far passed 
the usual term of life. ..... The expedition in search of the sources of the Nile, 
which promised such great results, has been dissolved by the viceroy of Egypt. 


.... An officer of the garrison at Metz lately laid a wager of twenty-five louis with 
some of his idle comrades, that he would kiss a certain beautiful young lady 
of the city as she came out of church, in the open street. He set about exe- 
cuting his purpose, but shame and remorse seized him, and he addressed the 
innocent object of his bet, saying, ‘‘ Twenty-five louis are staked on your 
cheek, miss. Will you authorize me to gather them, or will you condemn 
me to lose them?’’—‘ Not at all,” replied the young lady; “ but you must 
add twenty-five more from your purse, making fifty, and bestow the amount 


on the poor.”......A curious affair happened at Naples, a few nights since. 
The queen dreamed that her august husband, King Bomba, has been assassi- 
mated by one of his servants, and awoke in great terror. His majesty, who 
has faith in a ‘ dered a ter of all the domestics ; and the 
queen, identifying one with the assassin of her sleep, the poor fellow was in- 
stantly dismissed. This act of justice (?) was followed by twelve prayers re- 
peated three days in succession, and with other obser “Un- 
easy lies the head beneath the crown.”’..,...One of the latest squibs appears 


in the shape of an advertisement ina New York paper—‘ A good-looking 
young man of agreeable manners desires a situation as a coachman in a 
wealthy family with marriageable daughters.”” On the other hand, another 
advertisement appeared, saying, ‘‘ Wanted,acoachman. None need apply 
who is not old, ugly and deformed. and badly pitted with the small pox. 
Address No. — Fifth Avenue.”’...... ** Ollapod,”’ in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine, once said, ‘‘ Rosy lips are but the glowing gateways of pork, beans and 
cabbage.”’ Why, we always thought ladies and birds of paradise never ate 
anything......The Baltimore Sun recently advertised for “‘ three steady men 
to carry the Sun.” Rather scorching work, we should think...... We like 
fine writing when it is properly applied—so we appreciate the following burst 
of eloquence in one of our exchanges :—“ As the ostrich uses both legs and 
wings when the Arabian courser bounds in her rear—as the winged light- 
nings leap from the heavens when the thunderbolts are loosed—so does a 


little negro run when a big dog is after him.”...... An officer, who was in the’ 


old Florida war, told us, the other day, that he found b 
that is, the flesh of young colts. Dog meat was far superior, and an officer 
who was engaged in the Withlacooche expedition, had a fine, fat dog, which 
he killed, and refused five dollars fora hind quarter. This may be worth 
remembering when dog-killing times come round. .....One principle of the 
Mussulman creed, and an excellent one, is that every person should have 
one trade. It should be thus, the world over...... A Western editor offers 
the following original plan for populating a town :—“ Let the roads be so bad 
up to the very outskirts, that if a stranger succeed in getting into it, he will 
abandon any notion of getting out.”” We know a good many new settle- 
ments which seem to be conducted on this principle...... A lady at a ball 
once asked Henry J. Finn what he thought of her daughter. 
ing,” he replied; “a very pearl.”—‘‘ And what do you think of me, Mr. 
Finn?”—“ Why, madam, you are mother of pearl.” 


» 
> 


MODERN ATHENS. 
growth of Athens will give some idea of what the 
land and city of Minerva are . An inland town, with none 
of the advantages of seaport, with scarcely a road leading into the 
interior, and but a few years the seat of government, the popula- 
tion has already mounted up to more than 30,000 souls. The 
city is not only well laid out, but well built also, besides the royal 
me of pure Pentelic marble, abounding in beautiful structures, 
among them the university, with a corps of forty professors, and 
from 700 to 800 students. Few people, indeed, take deeper inter- 
est in the cause of education. Besides the grand university, there 


is @ prosperous military school at Athens, a naval my at 
Syra, and an agricultural college in a to say nothing of the 
large female at Athens, under superintendence of Dr. 


Hill, an American, numbering several hundred pupils. Nor is the 
education of the masses neglected. At the last report, more than 
400 common schools were already fully organized, with 30,000 
pupils, six years of age and upwards. There are also in the city 
of Athens alone, not less than thirty newspapers and periodicals, 
among them several dailies, all conducted with ability and pros- 
perous. With such evidence of prosperity, such enterprise, an in- 
heritance so rich, and a love of li so unconguerable, who can 
doubt, under the genial influence of full, national indepen- 
dence, the future prosperity of Greece!—N. O. Picayune. 


Choice Mliscellany. 


SWISS CLERGY. 


If I were a clergyman, I should like to be a Swiss; and if I 
were a Swiss, I should like to be a clergyman—with his pretty 
house and garden, always close to the church, and generally in an 
elevated situation ; conspicuous, like himself, above those whom it 
is his lot to enlighten and direct. In a country where there are so 
few avenues open to certain income, combined with certain consid- 
eration in society, it is very natural that the clerical profession 
should be eagerly sought; particularly by young men who may 
likewise have a more Juvatton than it might 
otherwise be in their power to attain. Nevertheless, there are diffi- 
culties in the way, which, unless in some degree modified, will, in 
all probability, gradually diminish the number of desirable candi- 
dates for ecolesiastical situations. The education requisite includes 


a term of fourteen years; and when admitted into orders, they 


often remain for as many more as eefregem, on an income of five 
hundred francs (£20) ed annum. © removal, by death, or 
change, of the minister y_may serve, ings no nearer fill- 
ing his place; which is »} d to the ch of other older min- 
isters, all of whom, in rotation, have the privilege of changing three 
times, before they are irrevocably planted. And whilst they are 
thus endeavoring to better themselves, the poor su has, for 


the prime of his life, no other ne than perhaps changing his 
humble situation for a worse. ivings are from sixty to eighty, 
one hundred, and one hundred twenty pounds a year.—Benson. 


LAMARTINE. 

Standing on the steps of the Hotel de Ville, with the waves of 
an ane multitade surging up fiercely towards him, the orator 
waved them proudly back, and sending forth his sonorous and 
practised voice among them, excited their curiosity, rivetted their 
attention, and stilled their passions. In parliamen warfare, 
however, mere impassioned speaking is not enough. hey who 
undertake to make laws for a great people look more for breadth 
of thought, steadiness of views, and stability of personal character, 
than for an artificial rhetoric and poetical figures of speech. Louis 
Napoleon soon discovered Lamartine’s weak side, and ceased to 
fear his opposition. By a few plain, strong words, implying in 
the speaker an iron will and indomitable courage, he totally neu- 
tralised the effect of Lamartine’s rhetoric. When he rose in the 
National Assembly, he y reminded all historical students of 
the first appearance of Cromwell in the British parliament; not 
that there was an exact resemblance, but that both possessed 

uliar quality which, whem a man speaks, rivets the attention of 
bis listeners, partly through apprehension, partly through the de- 
sire to penetrate the dark problem of his character. From the day 
on which Louis Napoleon was elected president of the Republic, 
Lamartine’s reputation began to wax pale and dim.—Lows Napo- 
leon, by J. A. St. John. 


THE FRENCH BARD. 
, who is now in his seventy-seventh year, has just com- 
leted the continuation and revival of his autobiography. It is to 
published within a year after his death, in one volume, each 
page being full and solid as to composition, so that the whole 
work, including a hundred songs never before printed, may be 
sold for five francs. If printed in the usual Paris fashion, with a 
rivulet of type meandering through a meadow of margin, it would 


probably extend to a dozen volumes. The old poet desires to be 
read by the million.—New York Times. 


New Publications, 


Boston SicutTs aNp Stranczr’s Guipz. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1857. 
18mo. pp. 225. 


A very valuable little wor! oe of ted and illustrated. It describes 
all the remarkable places and buildings of our city aud the environs, the 
monuments, instituti ries. places of amusements, in a word, every- 
thing about which a stranger is curious to obtain information. 

Boston Boarp or Traps.—The third annual report of the Board of Trade 
Isaac C. Bates, Secretary, forms a large and handsome 8vo volume of 676 
poses, and contains a vast amount of valuable commercial information, em- 

racing a digest of the revenue laws and the forms of custom-house business. 

The typographical execution is very creditable to Messrs. George C. Rand & 

Avery, the printers. 

Waverizy Novets.—Guy MAnnerinc. 
nor, Fields & Co. 2 vols. lémo. 
The appearance of this perfect and gem-like edition has revived all the en- 

thusiasm for Scott’s incomparable novels, while a new generation of readers 

are taking their first draughts of enchantment from this unfailing source. 

We learn with pleasure that the publishers are pressed to fill their orders. 

Laves or THe Queens or Vou. VI. By Aonzs New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 

fore us continues sto: Mary, Queen of Scots, always interesting, how- 
ever oft repeated. For by A. Williams & Co. : . 
THE Youne Wirz axp Love. By Jonnx Cornpy Jzarraneson. New 

York : Harper & Brothers. 1857. lvol. 12mo. 


A deeply interesting domestic story, wrought with great dramatic 
power. "ror sale by A. Williams & 


Tax Boox or Nature. Three Partesin One. 
zn, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1 vol. 


Household Edition. Boston: Tick- 


Wasuixeron Hoox- 


Ap admirable treatise on plants, animals, air water, ght, heat, etc., libe- 
rally illustrated with fine wood engravings. It is adap to the capacity of 
children from six to be a capital school-book. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Reapine wirsour Trans. New York: Harper & Brothers. Small d4to. 
A very pleasant mode of learning to read. prefaced by excellent hints to 
— The engravings are very attractive. For sale by A. 
illiams & Co. 
of 


Anrave Mervyn: or, Memoirs the Year 1793. By Brocnpzn 
Brown. Philadelphia: M. Polock. 1867. 2 vols. . 


This novel is perhaps one of the most powerful and thrilling which the 
author ever wrote. The ravages of the yellow fever in 08 supplies bim with 
a groundwork,on which he deliveates lifelike portraitures with thrilling 
efiect. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Dramatic Scenes. With other Poems now first printed. By Baray Comn- 

WALL. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1867. » pp. 808. 

Barry Cornwall would never have succeeded as a writer for the stage, nor 
did he ever attempt it; yet the dramatic form adopted in these sketches givos 
effect to some of the finest 'y he has ever written. The purity and grace 
of bis lines, their freedom til ond turgidity, commend them the 
lovers of a school of writing which is fast passing away. 


ScoanpaL. By Mas. J. T. Bioxromp. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 
1857. pp. 804. 
A well-constructed with dramatic and fine 


that is, to 
sey uences of the dash 

Naw Music.—Russell & Kichbardson, 201 Washington Street, have 
—Minuet, for the piano, by C. A. Adler; The New England Guards Polka, by 
P. 8. Gilmore; Le Violette Polka Mazurka, by Charles Faust; Album Lirico, 
by A; Hendelart; Rosalie, the Prairie Flower, by Wursel, and by 
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BALLOU'S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Easy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS 4 year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form s club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Gpitorial HAclange. 

Some of the streets of Havana, Cuba, are paved with Boston 
granite. If all the money circulating in the United States 
were divided equally among the inhabitants, every one would re- 
joice, for about three minutes, in the possession of $12. Hun- 
tington, the New York forger, has gained fifteen pounds since his 
imprisonment. The following appeared in the Liverpool Daily 
Post, a short time since ;—“ A gentleman accustomed’to sit with 


a recently deceased relative, who was many years an invalid, is 
desirous of a similar occupation. References most unexception- 
able. Address,” etc. ——— The Philadelphia county prison, it is 
stated, receives within its walls upwards of fourteen thousand in- 
mates annually, or an average of more than forty a day.—— A 


mountain of marble, as it is described, has been found near Paris. 
Several varieties have already been quarried from it, viz., St. 
Anne, rouge, royale, petit antique, black granite, Grisperlé, and 
Breché. The property has recently changed hands for a trifle 
more than its mere agricultural value; its real value is almost 
past computation. “ At eighteen,” said a foreigner, “a young 
American woman is the prettiest in the world ; but at thirty, mon 
Dieu, she is already old and ugly.”—— There are at present sixty- 
three factories, situated in different parts of California, in which 
quartz grinding and extracting the gold by machinery is carried 
on. Thirty of these are driven by steam engines, and thirty-three 
by water-falls.——The Archduke Charles Louis, the present 
stadtholder of the Tyrol, will soon be made governor of Gallicia. 
The youthfal prince, who is one of the most devout Catholics in 
the empire, is said to have a strongly-pronounced dislike to the 
heterodox Russians. —— There are twenty regular female phy- 
sicians in the city of New York. A method of preparing 
cement from common quicklime, which, when ground to powder 
and made up with water, gradually attains a very great degree of 
hardness, and differing essentially in its. action from lime as it is 
ordinarily prepared, has been patented in England. —~ After the 
first concert given at the Tuileries, at which Mdle. Lauters obtained 


a decided success, M. Auber, on the part of their majesties, pre- 
sented to the young cantatrice a magnificent bracelet in diamonds, 
pearls, and emeralds, as a mark of their satisfaction. The 
reported sale of the White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, is contra- 
dicted. —— Dr. F. Pouchet, corresponding member of the Paris 
Institute, announces, in a letter addressed to the Nouvelliste of 


Rouen, that the expedition in search of the sources of the Nile, 


which promised such rich conquests to the scientific world, has 
just been dissolved by the viceroy of Egypt. President Urqui- 
za, of the Argentine Republic, has a cattle herd that yields him 
half a million dollars a year. There are three hundred thousand 
cattle. —— Townsend, the man who committed so many robberies 
and murders in Canada West some two years since, has been 


arrested in Cleveland, Ohio. A reward of five thousand dollars 
had been offered for his apprehension by the Canadian authori- 


ties. In some townships in Iowa, land is now worth $300 an 
acre, which was bought five years ago at the government price, 
namely, $1 25 an acre. About two hundred groats and half 
groats, supposed to have been of the reign of Edward III, have 
been discovered in a sand-pit on the estate of Auchlishie, in Scot- 


land. ‘The question is, how did they arrive there? 


> 


HiawatnHa’s Wooinc.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass., has 
just published a beautiful lithographic engraving, from the late 
poem of Longfellow ; size of plate is 14 by 18 inches ; price $1 50, 
post-paid. It makes a fine thing for framing, and is also well 
adapted for Grecian painting. One so painted in this style may 
be seen at M. J. Whipple’s, 35 Cornhill. Full directions for paint- 
ing, mixing colors, and how to use them, etc., will be sent by Mr. 
Tilton on receipt of one stamp to return postage. 


Suarp Practice.—A youngster in a town of New York, who 
had undertaken to subpcena witnesses to a trial, found the roads in 
a shocking condition, and hit upon the expedient of writing each 
witness a letter, stating that a sum of money was deposited in his 
hands, which they could have by calling upon him. They called, 
and got a subpoena and 12 1-2 cents each. 


A Turtie ApveNntTURE.—A man on the coast of Camberland, 
Italy, lately discovered an immense turtle near the shore, waded 
out to it and mounted its back. The turtle began to paddle sea- 
ward, but the rider finally managed to work him in shore, and 
secure him by means of a rope. 


Soe 


Funny.—“ Peace and animosity to the militia of Rhode Island !” 
was a toast drank by a major-general on a “ training-day,” in that 
spirited lithe commonwealth. We regret that history has not 
handed down his namo. 


Homety Women.—We have always found that homely wo- 
men are the most intelligent. It is according to the rule of St. 
Paul, “to the pure all things are pure,” even so to the plain all 
things are plain. 


Paize Ovver.—A smart little country paper in New York 
Btate offers a “dish of sour crout for the best original tale, and a 
dozen red-hot pancakes with ‘lasses on for the best original poem.” 


aysive Gatherings. 


The New York Dail 
Carolina, and very paper it is. 


The New York Times announces the lamentable fact that more 
Boswell letters have recently been discovered. 

An expedition against the Kabyles has been arranged 
the French emperor and the governor-general of Algeria. 

John Dale, who died very suddenly im Oakham, was 82 years 
old, and had never emplo a physician since be was born. 


The Maine Honse of Representatives has appointed a committee 
to consider the expediency 4‘ removing the seat of government to 
Portland. 4 
= The Church. is dem Rev. 
hopefall y converted. 


The aggregate number of steamboats and barges built along the 
Ohio River, since 1849, is 662; there are now plying on the river 
900 boats of all kinds. 

The schooner Spray, of Nahant, in one trip, lately, brought 
14,000 pounds of cod and haddock. The Spray has only seven 
hands, and the fish were captured in seven hours. 

Mr. E. D. Lyman, of Lawrence, Kanzas, and a member of the 
Oread Guards, was burnt to death on the 11th of March, while 
asleep in a cabin about a mile and a half from Lawrence. 


The Gloucester people, who are so successful in the fishery of 
cod and halibut, have re-commenced the experiment of catching 
whales, and are fitting out a schooner for the Western Islands. 

An extra of the Gainsboro’ (England) News announces the 
sudden death of Rev. H. J. Symons, in a railway carriage. It 


was Dr. Symons, who read the burial service of Sir John Moore, 
at Coruna, 


A man selling electric oil in Macon, Georgia, was thrown from 
his cart, and stabbed by a man named Maulsby, for no other rea- 
son than that he detested quacks. The vender will get well, and 
Maulsby is holden in $2000 for trial. 


Above one hundred persons, all connected with the German 
Turner Association, lately left Cincinnati for New Ulm, in Min- 
nesota, where the Turners have been forming a settlement since 
the election difficulties two years ago. 

Not only was the first railroad in this country laid from the 
Quarries, in Quincy, to the shipping dock of the company, but the 
first railroad accident likewise happened on this road, killing Mr. 
— a merchant prince, and severely injuring three other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Jonathan Nickerson and Brothers, of Provincetown, have 
recently purchased a tract of land a mile long, comprising the 
south part of Shank Painter Pond, in that town, and intend to fill 
: and reclaim the swamp land, and then set out with cranberry 
plants. 

A French priest, with his nose, ears and right hand cut off by 
the savage tri in China, near the Tchon Kiang River, has been 
the lion at Marseilles, France, for some time. He was a mission- 
ary—and while his four colleagues were beheaded, he escaped with 
the mutilation described. 


The Democrat, published at Danville, Pa., states that there 
were manufactured at the Montour Rolling Mill, in that borough, 


one day, lately, upwards of 116 tons of railroad iron—more than 
was ever before manufactured at any single establishment of the 
same kind in the United States. 

A correspondence from Genoa, published in the Paris Constitu- 
tionnel, says that the Grand Duke Constantine and his officers 
there went to the theatre, where they heard, for the first time in 
their lives, the Marseillaise, introduced into a ballet representing 
the emancipation of slavery in the United States. 


An old colored man, named Joshua Selby, was arrested in Bal- 
timore, lately, at the instance of a sable brother, who charged him 
with being a conjurer, and dealing in charms and witchcraft. 
Selby smiled dismally at the charge, but did not deny the soft 
impeachment. He was committed for disorderly conduct. 

An organized gang of about a dozen young thieves, from*nine 
to twelve years of age, has just been discovered in New York. 
They were in the habit of seizing everything they could lay their 
hands on, selling their booty at a store in Baxter Street, where 
numbers of stolen goods of considerable value were found. 

An artificial stone is now made by a combination of fifteen parts 
of clean sand, five parts of calcined plaster, and four parts animal 
blood. When first mixed, the composition is about the consist- 
ency of stiff mortar; and the most fragile plaster mould is sutffi- 
cient for its retention during the few hours necessary to the perfec- 
tion of its form. 

That dreadful Crystal Palace, which New York cannot get rid 
of, is again the subject of anxious rs in that city. The ques- 
tion is, is to be done with it‘ The city owns the lot on 
which it stands, and claims the right to have it removed. The 
palace cost three quarters of a million, and its stock is now worth 
absolutely nothing. 

It is said that the water so long lying ant in that immense 
tract of country known as the Everglades, of Florida, has recently 
found an outlet, through which it is discharging itself into the 
Gulf of Mexico. This will leave many millions of acres of dry 
land of cultivation. It is said to be exactly the land best 

to the growth of sagar-cane. 

Pluck and perseverance effected a signal triumph, the other day, 
on the Ni River. A man fell 
pension Bridge, but was wey him lodged on a small and 
maccessible rock. With great skill and much labor, he was res- 
cued by means of a ladder. The worthy fellows who saved him 
were W. B. Coburn, A. Shiley and N. " 

The fashionable world of Paris now resort to one establishment 
for pocket-handkerchiefs, where there are to be found the modest 
and necessary handkerchiefs of 25 sous, as well as the ornament 
of ificent lace, which /es grande dames hold in their hands at 
the balls and fetes. ‘There is a peculiar style of handkerchief ap- 
propriate to the different descriptions of toilet and hours of the day. 

A passenger, who was injured by an accident on the North- 
Eastern Railway, England, has recovered from the company 
eleven thousand dollars damages. His injuries were caused by a 
collision of the trains, and the most serious was a fracture of the 
ribs. The husband of a woman, who was killed by the same col- 
lision, recovered $5000, the company making no defence in either 
case. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh says :—“ The imperial govern- 
ment has just raised the town of Kiahtka, situated on he iene 
of China, to the rank of a chief town of a district. This place is 
the most active for the land trade between Russia and China, and 
since the late events, its importance has considerably increased. 
Kiahtka will henceforth have a Russian military commandant and 
civil governor.” 


Foreign ttems. 


M. H. Vieuxtemps, the well known Belgian violinist, has re- 
ceived from the King of Sardinia the Cross of SS. Maurice and 


from Berlin that Baron Humboldt has recovered 
m indisposition, i i occupied reparin 
fourth volume of his the 

A painting by Paul Veronese, for three centuries the pro 
of the Pisani family of Venice, has been purchased by the Briti 
government for £14,000. 

The American Engineer employed by the Russi: t 
to raise the ships sunk in the 

con 13 
value of the vessels raised. ’ 
The prospectus has been issued of the “ London Unadulterated 


Food Company,” with a capital of £100,000, in £20 shares. It 
is respectably constituted, and the object is to manufacture and 
sell some of the articles of food which are most exposed to 
deleterious admixture. 


The first proof which the Em: of Austria will give to the 
Hungarians of his desire to content them, will be to make them a 
resent of the splendid suspension-bridge between Pesth and 
uda. At present the interest of the £700,000 which the bridge 
cost is paid by means of a small tax imposed on the persons who 
cross it. 


Saunas of Gold. 


-++. A thought often makes us hotter than a fire.—Longfellow. 


.++. The Bible is a book worth more than all the other books 
that were ever printed.—Putrick Henry. 

.--- Black seals upon letters, like the black sails of the Greeks, 
are signs of bad tidings and ill success.—Longq/fellow. 

.... The color of our whole life is generally such as the three 
or four first years in which we are our own masters make it.— 
Cowper. 

_: ++. Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and upon 
that account must necessarily be eternal.—Cicero. 

.... Lay it down as a rule, never to smile, nor in any way 
show approval or merriment, at any trait in a child which you 
should not wish to grow with his growth, and strengthen with his 
strength.—Jfrs. C. Allen. 

.--. How can a man know himself? Through contemplation 
never, but rather through action. Endeavor to do thy duty, and 
thou wilt know thy capacity. But what is thy duty? The ex- 
igencies of the day.—(roethe. 

.... Science, in the hands of infidelity, becomes mere material- 
ism ; poetry, in the power of infidelity, degenerates into sensual- 


ism; and nations without Christianity become poor and miserable, 
and blind and wretched indeed.— Cumming. 


Hoker’s Wudget. 


The hand doubled. How then can one double 


What is a fist ! 
up his fist ? 

In all quack advertisements for “a never failing remedy,” read 
“an ever failing remedy.” 

An Quakeress, the other afternoon, was seen intently gaz- 
ing upon a piece of brocade silk displayed in a window. A passer- 
by observed that it was Satin tempting Eve. 


Marshal Turenne, speaking of a stupid and cowardly officer, ob- 
served that of the faculties of the human mind Captain Beaujour 
possessed but one, and that was apprehension. 

A writer, in speaking of one of the musical professors, described 
him as “‘ throwing his chest forward, and drawing back his head 
while singing, as if trying to dodge a well-aimed brick-bat.” This 
may be said to be more forcible than classic. 

The London Medical Times notices a case of poisoning at Tully, 
Ireland, from having eaten salt horse mackerel. A father, mother, 
and three daughters were the victims. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury was, “ Died by the visitation of God after eating some horse 
mackerel which was not properly cured.” 

There is talk of passing laws by which suicide by poison will 
become much more difficult of execution than formerly. Mr. 
Algernon Jones, a young friend of ours, says nothing shall stop 
him from killing himself whenever he wants to. If he can find 
no other way, he will eat bits of sponge and drink water till he 
bursts. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and. well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalied prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(C7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 

ce in Boston. 


try 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 
(Cy It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incaleuiable 


Q>>™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young au inquiring spiwit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. . 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topies, its object being 
to make home happy. 


>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a-favorite 
the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us ‘weive subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the poe Me own address at the 


M. M. BALLOU. 
No. 22 Winter Street, 


lowest club rate. [(" Sample copies sent when 
Published every Saturday, by 


Boston 
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i It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one Fe! 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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MAN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

As the aboriginal inhabitants of South Australia are fast dis- 
appearing before the advance of civilization, it becomes deeply 
interesting to preserve some records of their peculiarities and 
appearance. The portraits on this are from recent photo- 
graphs, and have been engraved with the utmost nicety, thus pre- 
serving the actual traits of the originals. The lady has certainly 
the advantage in point of looks, the gentleman presenting too 
close a resemblance to an aged ape to rank as an Apollo. Nain. 
rally, the natives wear no clothing ; but, if any article of dress be 
given them, they are proud to array themselves in it. The man- 
ner in which they wrap a blanket around them, fastening it over 
one shoulder, is very graceful. The women are exceedingly sus- 
ceptible to gay colors—the nature of the sex is the same in all 
climes—and accept a bright pocket handkerchief, or a few beads, 
with as much delight as an English girl would receive a Parisian 
bonnet, or a souvenir from Howell and James’s. The greatest 


passion of the aborigines is revenge; and, even if one of them 


dies a natural death, they fling spears at one of his friends 
until blood —— their universal hostility to the 
white man. They can never forget nor forgive the atroc- 
ities upon them by some of the early settlers, 
who at one time used to hunt them down like wild beasts, 
and fire at any they came upon, however inoffensive they 
might be. The features of the aborigines are not pleasing, 
being verycoarse. Their lips are thick, with flat noses 
and low, receding foreheads. They are not, generally 
speaking, tall or well made, neither are they Lome 9 A 
strong. Their going about in such numbers alone makes 
them dangerous. number of aborigines is not great, 
and it is steadily decreasing. . Several tribes have already 
wholly disappeared. Many eiforts have been made to 
protect them, and to induce them to adopt settled and in- 
dustrious habits, but with various success. Schools have 
been established by the government, but the young people 
almost invariably, when passing out of chil , throw 
off their clothes and return to their native haunts and 
habits. A few girls become house servants, but they are 
easily induced to leave for the woods. Of late there has, 
however, been a somewhat im t change. The im- 

ibility of obtaining a sufficient number of white shep- 
herds and laborers caused many stockkee; to offer 
good money wages to the natives, instead of merely giv- 
ing them food and clothes, as was before the custom, and 
to adapt the service to their feelings. The result is said 
to have been very generally beneficial. They show little 
inclination, or rather considerable dislike, for manual 
labor; but they make very good hutkeepers, are careful 
and gentle as shepherds, and make excellent stockkeepers ; 
and large numbers are now so employed, as well as in 
wool-washing, and other work connected with sheep and 
cattle farming 


MODERN CHINESE WAR JUNK. 

The picture of a war junk of the first class on this page 
will surprise those who -have not studied the progress 
which the Chinese have made within a very few years. 
Good judges will pronounce the hull of this vessel a really fine 
model ; there is only just enough a. about it to identify it. 
The sails and rigging are Chinese enough, but otherwise it is not 
a craft that a European would disdain to sail or fight. Recent 
accounts inform us that the Chinese have learned to fight as well 
as build their ships well, and have shown extraordinary valor in 
their naval engagements with John Bull. ‘Twenty years ago their 
ships of war were short, misshapen masses of timber, quaint and 
ungainly in appearance, almost unmanageable, and the wonder to 
seamen of other nations how a craft of the character of the junk 
was able to make headway, or combat the d and intricacies 
of the sea and coast. Since then the progress of naval architec- 
ture in China has advanced far beyond what the people of that 
country might have been given credit for; and, though still car- 

ing out their eccentric tastes in the more prominent features of 
their vessels, the shipping of the present day is of excellent and 
seaworthy character. In the place of the deep-waisted craft of 
former times, with head and stem forming nearly a half-circle, 


CHINESE MODERN FIRST CLASS WAR JUNK. 


WOMAN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


they have now vessels in which this peculiari bend modifie d 
and in some vessels entirely dispensed ~ n he lorchas, 
snake-boats, smuggling craft, pirate junks, and other boats pecu- 
liar to the China , the lines of the vessels are of the most 
beautiful character, and they exhibit the greatest speed in all their 
movements and performances. armament of war-junks, 
twenty years ago, consisted principally of matchlocks, mounted 
on the rails of the bulwarks; at the present time, the junks ot 
the first class carry guns between decks, like our frigates, and of 
a calibre that has astonished the officers of the British ships now 
in their waters, many of the guns taken being larger in bore and 
weight of metal than any we manufacture in this country. Great 
improvements have also taken place in the material of their sails, 
and in the general handling of their vessels. But one great 
peculiarity in the regular legitimate Chinese junk, outliving all 
other improvements and advances, is the large eye in the head- 
boards of the vessel, without which the Chinese firmly believe 
that no vessel can see how to sail. 
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